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Kant’s Essay on Perpetual Peace is a product of his 
- old age, having been written in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century; but it does not betray any marks of 
intellectual decay. On the contrary, it is a compact bit 
of wit and wisdom, alive in every fiber. It abounds with 
references to sciences kindred with philosophy, especial- 
ly that of law, and is brightened with poetical quotations 
and strokes of proverbial humor. The very first sentence 
is a joke—namely, that the author remembers an inn- 
keeper who placed on his signboard, as a motto, the very 
words of his own title—Zum ewigen Frieden—but the 
picture painted under the motto was that of a church- 
yard. Again and again the author returns to this comic 
suggestion, but always to turn it into tragedy, as when he 
warns against counsels of peace which would consign lib- 
erty to the graveyard. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the work is its 
outspokenness, which is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered how recent at the time were the victories of 
Frederick the Great. 'To this celebrity reference is made 
more than once, not, however, to trumpet his military 
genius, but to recall a saying of his, that a ruler is only 
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the uppermost servant in the state. The author charac- 
terizes with great severity the lightheartedness with 
which monarchs plunge into wars by which none of the 
pleasures of their own existence, such as buildings, feast- 
ings, huntings and the like, are sacrificed, whereas the 
masses of the population have to shed their own blood 
in such enterprises, as well as bear the cruel burden of 
the debts into which their country is plunged. The author 
cannot have been unaware that utterances of this nature 
might give offense in high quarters. But he excuses him- 
self with a plea not unlike that with which John Knox 
attempted to defend himself from the wrath brought down 
on his head by his treatise on The Monstrous Regiment 
of Women, saying that philosophers are harmless crea- 
tures, to whom wise rulers have always allowed freer 
scope in the expression of their opinions than can be per- 
mitted to subjects in general. 

He starts with certain preliminary articles, laying 
down general principles which must be acted on by states 
honestly desiring perpetual peace. 

First, no conclusion of peace shall be regarded as such 
which is made with the secret reservation of what may 
prove the material of subsequent war. Though diplo- 
matists are too familiar with such materials and too 
ready to employ them as part of their stock-in-trade, a 
peace made in this spirit is in reality not ‘a peace, but at 
best a truce, intended to be broken at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Secondly, no existing state, great or small (the size 
makes no difference), shall be acquired by another state 
through inheritance, exchange, purchase or gift. A state 
is not, like the soil on which it stands, a possession which 
can be disposed of by bargain, but ‘an aggregation of hu- 
man beings, of whom no one has the right to dispose 
without their own consent. To act otherwise is to com- 
mit an act of robbery on a moral personality and convert 
it into a thing. For the same reason the employment of 
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soldiers as mercenaries in quarrels in which they have 
no concern is contrary to human dignity. 

Thirdly, standing armies shall with time cease to exist. 
These form a perpetual provocation to war, and the in- 
crease of such a body in one state leads to its increase in 
neighboring states without end. Very different, how- 
ever, says the author, is the periodical exercising of the 
youth of a country in the practice of arms, so that they 
may be able to encounter hostile attacks coming from 
without. . 

Fourthly, no national debts shall be accumulated for 
joreign enterprises. The author speaks of a nationai 
debt as an expedient invented in his own century by a 
mercantile people—a term by which the British no doubt 
are meant—and history has sadly justified the forecast, 
that the invention of the credit-system—-that is, the state 
borrowing merely on the security of its own credit— 
would lead to new wars. It may be noted that, almost at 
the same date, Adam Smith was warning his fellow-coun- 
trymen against the progress of the enormous debts, 
which, said he, ‘‘at present oppress and will in the long 
run probably ruin all the great nations of Europe’’. 

Fifthly, no state shall violently interfere with the con- 
stitution of another state or government. 

Sixthly, no state at war with another shall allow itself 
such acts of enmity as must render mutual confidence im- 
possible in subsequent peace, such as employing assassins, 
poisoners, traitors in the conquered state, and the lke. 
That is to say, even in war there are actions which would 
be recognized by the common feeling of mankind as strik- 
ing below the belt, and even in the game of war the op- 
ponents must play the game. 

Such are the preliminary and negative conditions of 
perpetual peace; and it will be acknowledged that not 
one of them is without an obvious bearing on present cir- 
cumstances in the civilized world. But we now go on to 
the more positive aspects of the problem. 
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Of these the first is expressed as follows: The civil 
constitution in every state shall be republican. The wel- 
fare of all being the purpose of the state, the government 
nust be in the hands of those whose welfare is at stake, 
and these are the citizens as a body, acting through their 
representatives. On these fall especially the burdens of 
war and, therefore, they ought to have a voice in decid- 
ing whether war is to be entered on or not. A sharp dis- 
tinction, however, is drawn between the legislative and 
the executive functions of the state; and it is contended 
that, while the former ought to be in the hands of the 
many, the latter is best left in the hands of a few or of 
one. The author goes so far as to hold that the head of 
the executive ought to have no private property within 
the state, because, otherwise, he might have to act as 
judge in a case in which he was also one of the parties. 

The second definitive article, as the author terms it, 
toward perpetual peace, is expressed as follows: The law 
of nations shall be founded on a federation of free states. 
This is the point at which this great thinker becomes most 
prophetic, sowing in the minds of men a new vision and 
a new hope. A state of peace is not a state of nature, 
which is rather a state of war, the radical evil in human 
nature exhibiting itself in the lust for possessing the - 
goods of others and in consequent warfare. Peace is, 
on the contrary, a creation of human reason. It is a so- 
cial contract, by which warring individuals have agreed 
to place the materials of common welfare in the hands of 
an authority able to assign to each and all their shares in 
proportion to their righteous claims to defend its appor- 
tionments against all assailants. So essential is this to 
the general welfare that those entering into such a con- 
tract, for the purpose of forming a state, possess the right 
to impose their will on individuals who may be disposed 
to lag behind in the onward march; and a state having 
en its borders neighbors existing in the condition of bar- 
barism has the same right in dealing with them. This, 
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in short, is civilization; and perpetual peace would be the 
extension to states themselves, in their relations with one 
another, of exactly the same principles as have been real- 
ized inside every civilized society in the relations of indi- 
viduals. Whereas, however, civilization has imposed its 
laws on individuals, thus raising them above the stage of 
savagery, the nations, in their mutual relations, still 
inger in the condition of barbarism, living armed to the 
teeth and acknowledging no higher authority to which, in 
cases of dispute, appeal can be made and which can bring 
into play the same powers as, within the several states, 
have induced individuals to disarm. The success achieved 
in the past, ‘however, within the narrow sphere of the sin- 
gle state gives reason to hope for similar success in the 
more ambitious attempt; because it is an application on a 
wider scale of the very same principle. The very idea of 
international law betokens that there slumbers in human 
nature a moral instinct destined to overcome the evil, 
which is undeniably there also, and in the future to alter 
the face of the world. 

The third definite article is in these words: The cos- 
mopolitan right shall be restricted to conditions of wn- 
versal hospitality. The soil of the planet is a limited 
quantity, and ideally everyone has as much right to every 
part of it as another. Hence every human being has a 
right to visit any part of it he may please and offer his 
presence there; those in occupation, however, having the 
right to say wether his stay shall be permanent or not. 
Here the author has scathing words for those European 
nations that, under pretence of trade, have laid hands 
upon many of the fairest spots of the globe, recognizing 
no rights of the natives found in possession, but exploit- 
ing for their own advantage their property, labor and 
freedom. He speaks with bitter irony of peoples—mean- 
ing, I fear, the Dutch and the English—that say their 
prayers at every street corner yet devour, if not widows’ 
houses, the lands of simple and defenseless aborigines. 
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The guarantee for universal and perpetual peace is 
to be found in what the author calls the artistry of nature 
—-natura daedala rerum. In the very substance of na- 
ture there exist tendencies—call them Fate or Provi- 
dence, or what you will—which must in the long run, if 
man continues to be a reasonable being, conduct to this 
goal. It is the will of nature that the planet should be 
inhabited, and inhabited in every part. The author 
dwells with wonder on the driftwood carried by great in- 
land rivers to the neighborhood of the Pole, without which 
no inhabitants could subsist there, as well as on the in- 
vention of the ship, by which portions of the earth’s sur- 
face separated from the rest by the ocean are made hab- 
itable, and the ship of the desert—the camel—which dis- 
charges a similar service where sandy wildernesses ob- 
struct nature’s intentions. Even war has done much to 
drive inhabitants into the remotest and least desirable 
portions of the earth’s surface. But peace will yet do 
far more. Even if men were devils, they must acknowl- 
edge that peace is often for their own advantage or even 
necessary for their existence. In the nature of things 
the era of war is destined to be succeeded by that of trade 
and commerce; and a day will come when human beings 
will perceive that to serve others is the best way of serv- 
ing themselves. 

The great obstacle will be the politicians, backed up 
by the lawyers, who are the servants of the laws as they 
are, not as they ought to be. These boast that they know 
men; and they are certain that these will never submit 
to the restrictions on their passions which perpetual peace 
would impose. But, though they know men, they do not 
know man, contends the author, or the possibilities that 
lie hidden in his constitution. They bring up their musty 
maxims—such as Fac et excusa; Si fecisti, nega; Divide 
et impera—and with these they throw dust in the eyes 
of the simple. But, all the time, they are putting the cart 
before the horse-—the material end before the morality 
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of the means—and they will not approve themselves born 
leaders of men till they are prepared to counsel all their 
clients to seek first the kingdom of reason and its right- 
eousness, believing that then all other things shall be 
added unto them. The path may be long, but humanity 
is journeying toward this goal; and the author closes 
. with the confident hope that the object for which he is 
contending is no empty idea, but a task, entrusted to man- 
kind by Providence, which is capable of solution and will, 
as time goes on, approach ever nearer to its realization. 

Such are the contents of a work which not only holds 
a unique position in the literary record of the author but 
is a document never to be forgotten in the discussion of 
such subjects as peace and war, disarmament and arbi- 
tration, the League of Nations and the like—a species of 
literature which has since Kant’s days swollen to enor- 
mous proportions. At length, during recent months, the 
central idea of the philosopher has emerged as a watch- 
word round which the efforts of a great nation have ral- 
lied. At the commencement of the war the enemy, by the 
invasion of Belgium, supplied Great Britain with a watch- 
word for which we can never be too thankful; because, 
ever since, the conscience of the country has been abso- 
lutely convinced and the unity of our resolution unbroken. 
The United States, however, required a watchword of 
their own, and they found it in the declaration of their 
President, that the sole end and aim of war for them was 
peace. Our own watchword had not worn out; and in- 
numerable revelations of the enemy’s underground pro- 
ceedings had supplied fresh motives for carrying on; but 
to us also this watchword, coming from the opposite side 
of the ocean, was welcome. It revived interest and in- 
creased determination somewhat in the same way in which 
the arrival of the fresh American levies on the field of 
battle revived the spirits of our weary soldiers. Presi- 
dent Wilson brought universal and perpetual peace with- 
in the sphere of practical politics, and our soldiers learned 
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to work and endure for this object with the same enthu- 
siasm as the President’s fellow countrymen. 

The League of Nations has been hailed on this side of 
the Atlantic with such an outburst of approval that one 
writer has expressed anxiety lest it should be killed with 
kindness, being talked about as a nine days’ wonder and 
then forgotten. 

No utterance on the subject has attracted more atten- 

‘tion than a pamphlet from the pen of Lord Grey of Fal- 
lodon, who has emerged from the silence into which he 
retreated when released from the responsibilities of of- 
fice, to speak a word in season to his fellow countrymen. 
He emphasizes two points: first, that the idea must be 
adopted with earnestness and conviction by the executive 
heads of states, and, secondly, that the governments and 
peoples of the states willing to found a League of Na- 
tions must understand that it will impose some limitation 
upon the national action of each and may entail some in- 
convenient obligation. The former condition would take 
the subject out of the hands of the enthusiasts and place 
it in those of statesmen; but both classes—both enthu- 
siasts and statesmen—can be like the sowers and the reap- 
ers, who ‘‘rejoice together’’. The other condition will be 
found to involve far more drastic changes than this 
thinker has taken the trouble to work out; but he has the 
merit of having arrested in a remarkable degree the at- 
tention of the public. 

All that Viscount Grey says is marked by calmness, 
not to say coolness; but another witness—Bishop Gore— 
writes with characteristic impetuosity and fire. He is 
distressed and humiliated by the part played by the 
Church in the present crisis, ‘‘in which’’, as he says, ‘‘the 
nations of Europe and America, and Asia and Africa 


1The League of Nations, by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K. S., Oxford 
Press, 1918. 

2The League of Nations the Opportunity of the Church, by Charles 
Gore, D.D., Bishop of Oxford, Hodder and Stoughton, London, 
1918.) 
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were waging terrible war with one another without any 
question having been raised at all whether those who 
were being attacked and destroyed were Catholic or Or- 
thodox, or Anglican or Protestant, or whether they were 
Christian, Mohammedan or heathen. The very idea of 
the restraining, pacific power of Catholic fellowship 
seems to have vanished from the earth.’’ Christianity 
has forgotten her own genius as ‘‘supernational’’—and 
it may be remarked in passing that this adjective, along 
with the noun ‘‘supernationalism’’, is becoming a watch- 
word in the present movement. But the disaster may 
still be retrieved. By putting herself at the head of the 
League of Nations, the Church may recapture her lost 
leadership; and the triumph on the political field may 
tell in the future on the reunion of Christendom, for 
which so many are sighing. 

Critics have not been wanting, some of whom have 
had the advantage of wide diplomatic or executive expe 
rience. And itis quite right that. the difficulties besetting 
a League of Nations should be boldly and fully faced; 
for these are certain to emerge as soon as the scheme is 
launched as a practical proposal; and the power of ob- 
jections to discourage and defeat will be in proportion 
to the surprise with which they are sprung upon those 
attempting to inaugurate a better day. 

One difficulty lies in the question, who are to be the 
parties in the League. Some of the highest authorities 
take it for granted that the League will be useless unless 
it include Austria and Germany, as well as Russia. It 
was even at one stage a common pleasantry that it would 
be in exact accordance with the versatility of the Kaiser 
to come forward and offer himself as the head of the 
League. Sad it is to reflect how recently he might have 
played such a role. He was wont to speak of himself as 
the guardian of the peace of Europe; and had he, instead 
of plunging into the mad enterprise of the war, placed 
himself at the head of the three great Protestant powers 
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—Germany, the United States, and Great Britain—these 
together could have guaranteed the peace of the world. 
In that case he would unquestionably have been during 
his life the foremost monarch on earth, and his name 
would have gone down to posterity as the inaugurator of 
a new era in the civilization of mankind. 

While it is asked whether the great Powers will come 
into the League, it is usually taken for granted that the 
small ones will do so as a matter of course. These may, 
however, have good reason to hesitate. Had Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark been members of such a league 
when the war commenced, they would all have been com- 
batants ipso facto, and Germany would have required 
to invent no pretext for overruning their territory. 

Another point of great difficulty will be the kind of 
pressure to be applied to any state violating the purposes 
of the League. Advice and conciliation may do much; 
and the mere securing of delay between the purpose of 
war and its execution will often be enough to preserve 
peace; yet the question remains, what is to be done when 
all such attempts have failed? What is called economic 
pressure can be applied in effective forms. But all who 
have studied the subject with any degree of depth seem 
to be agreed that, besides this, only the maintenance of 
an international police—that is, an army, or an army and 
a navy, strong enough to enforce the will of the League 
against all opposition—can guarantee the continued ex- 
istence and usefulness of the organization. No doubt, 
this is the most anxious portion of the whole speculation, ' 
because it appears to be a guarantee of perpetual war 
rather than of perpetual peace. 

Other difficulties and objections will easily suggest 
themselves, some of which are perhaps graver than any 
yet mentioned. It is not only in Germany, where con- 
fessedly nobody is anybody who is not a soldier, that so- 
ciety is based on militarism: the same is, to a large extent 
the case in Great Britain as well, and will be as long as 
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~ a khaki coat or a blue uniform has such an attraction for 
that sex on whose taste and arbitrament will always ulti- 
mately depend the station and degree assigned to every- 
one in society. It will always be more easy and exciting 
to lay hands on the goods produced by others than to pro- 
duce these with the labor of brain and hand. In short, we 
come up in the last resort against that which Kant called 
the radical evil in human nature, but which, in plain Eng- 
lish, is just original sin. 

In spite, however, of all doubts and drawbacks, the 
League of Nations has brought to mankind a new hope. 
Kant, as has been seen above, sought its guarantee in a 
Fate or Providence working at the heart of things toward 
a perfect world. <A better support may be found in the 
Ten Commandments and the summary of these in the 
Saviour’s law of love, to which the prostitution of science 
to the service of maiming and murdering must surely be 
in the most violent contradiction. But the best guarantee 
is the Saviour Himself. If He really be what Christians 
believe—the perfecter of human character and the guide 
and goal of human history—then mankind must rise out 
of the stage at which the war was possible, and advance 
to a higher and happier plane of existence. We venture 
to believe, and are prepared to maintain against all 
comers, that the part played in the war by Great Britain 
and her Allies was not contrary to the mind and will of 
the Son of God, but the reverse. Yet surely war is His 
strange work whose everlasting name is the Prince of 
Peace. ‘‘Pacificist’’ is for the moment a term of re- 
proach, which everyone has the best of reasons for keep- 
ing far from himself; but, when the clouds of the war and 
its consequences have rolled away, the saying of Jesus, 
which may well serve as a motto for the League of Na- 
tions, will be seen shining with the brightness of the 
morning star: BEATI PACIFICI, QUONIAM FILII DEI VOCA- 
BUNTUR, 


PARENTS AS EVANGELISTS. 
By A. L. Vat, D.D., PHtmapeupuia, Pa. 


What is the first religious duty of a parent to a child, 
aside from prayer, which is assumed? This question may 
be answered in three general ways. These answers re- 
sult from different definitions of words and different doc- 
trines of the nature of a child. The words to be defined 
are ‘‘educate’’ and ‘‘instruct’’ or ‘‘teach’’. The doc- 
trines are those of the child’s natural state in relation to 
God, whether that state is one of depravity separating 
the child constitutionally from God, or one of natural 
adaptation to filial relations with Him. 

The first answer is that the parent’s first duty to the 
child is to educate it, using the word ‘‘educate’’ in its 
exact sense of educing, drawing out that which is already 
in one. Many persons use this word in this connection 
in a popular but inaccurate sense, which is more properly 
expressed by the other word, ‘‘instruct’’ or ‘‘teach’’. 
Those who use educate accurately, thinking of a human 
child as naturally a child of God, not needing regenera- 
tion but only education along the ways in which it is 
originally qualified to move, are numerous, and presum- 
ably becoming more numerous among those who are com- 
monly called evangelical. This conception, however, is 
consistent only among the unevangelical. 

A book carrying this view lies before me, The Reli- 
gious Education of an American Citizen, by Professor 
Peabody of Harvard. From it, I quote this: ‘‘A normal 
child has in ‘him the germ of a religious nature, he is not 
a child of wrath, ‘conceived and born in sin’—but a child 
of grace, to whom it is as natural under favorable cir- 
cumstances to be religious as it for a flower in a garden 
to bloom’’ (page 2). If this is true, then all that the child 
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needs is education; or, to hold our statement strictly to 
Dr. Peabody’s illustration, the child, so understood, does 
not need any education at all, for he will educate himself 
as the flower blooms of itself. But the author’s illustra- 
tion is considerably modified by its context, which indi- 
cates that many gardens are not favorable to blooming 
at all. However, it might be injudicious to expect a highly 
educated and informed writer who does not recognize the 
difference between ‘‘religion’’ and ‘‘Christianity’’ to get 
very far without confusion; and we need not help him 
out of the dilemma into which his theology leads him when 
he continues his discussion into the field of facts in Amer- 
ican homes. It is enough for us if we get clearly the 
thought that by nature a human child is so empowered in 
relation to God that he needs only education to make him 
a Christian, or that by nature he is religious in a way and 
to an extent that makes him a Christian naturally as far 
as he needs to be one essentially. In this understanding 
of the child’s natural capacity, all that he needs from his 
parents, or anyone else, is education. But we do not so 
understand him, for we hold this view to be incompatible 
with Christianity. 

In the second place, the first religious duty to a child 
is understood to be instruction in the truths of Christian- 
ity. This may or may not involve education as a conse- 
quence. Whether it does depends on whether the in- 
structed one is already a Christian. Viewing him with 
spiritually enlightened eyes, we will not see him as a 
child of God at the early stage in life in which we are now 
thinking of ‘him, that is the stage at which he is first able 
to respond intellectually to instruction in the facts of 
revelation. The only reliable evidence that he is a Chris- 
tian is in his spiritual response to the instruction. The 
same tests that are in order here are in order when deal- 
ing with a more mature person who may be under the 
same instruction. Natural age is of no significance. 
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Young or old, everyone needs this teaching which may be 
an element in evangelization. Some knowledge of the 
facts of Christianity seems to be necessary as preliminary 
to saving faith for every soul. Responsibility for not 
accepting Christ cannot justly be laid on anyone who 
knows nothing about Him, whether that ignorant one be 
nine or ninety years old. The parent’s duty at the first 
‘opportunity is to instruct, as a part of the process of in- 
ducting the instructed into the Christian life prior te edu- 
cation in that life. But in essence the instruction is dis- 
tinguishable from the evangelizing whether or not the 
practical line can be clearly drawn between the two in the 
same field. Thus we fail to secure anything distinctive 
in the duty to instruct as distinguished from evangelizing 
on the one hand and educating on the other. 

This brings us to the consideration of the parent as an 
evangelist and his or her duty and privilege to bring the 
child into a saving knowledge of the Saviour. This is 
here and now affirmed to be the first religious duty from 
the senior to the junior of these two. More or less, this 
is recognized, but at 'a later stage. _What is now proposed 
and urged is that it be placed prior to all else. The differ- 
ence involved in this distinction seems to me to be of 
much significance. Before education, essentially, and be- 
fore instruction, practically, guidance into personal fel- 
jlowship with Jesus appears and insists on having recog- 
nition. 

‘‘The psychology of conversion’’ has been loaded with 
some very bad stuff in the teaching of some religious 
leaders who have set their psychological philosophy 
against the New Testament. They have so exaggerated 
considerations of adolescence, on a natural basis, that 
they have practically set the possibility of the early be- 
ginning of the new life in Christ out of the reach of little 
children, have demanded that the solicitude of parents 
and teachers for the salvation of those less than twelve 
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or fourteen years old, as well as the purpose and power 
of the Holy Spirit, shall be subordinated to times and 
seasons of natural development, physical as well as men- 
tal. Their philosophy has become a juggernaut under 
which the little children have been ground to powder. 
This has operated to paralyze the efforts and suppress 
the faith of those who might have led many into the Chris- 

tian life when the dew of youth was on them. | 

(A distinct modification of Baptist thinking on regen- 
eration in recent times has been indicated by a corre- 
sponding change in Baptist concentration of evangelistic 
effort, or a substitute for it, on the period of adolescence. 
Some of our churches already may not be easily distin- 
guishable from Episcopal or Presbyterian churches in 
this particular, although they may still hold to a differ- 
ence in terminology and ceremonial symbolism. The ten- 
dency is toward substituting a feeble test, about the pe- 
riod of puberty, for effort to save either the more mature 
or children prior to that period. Hopes for the older im- 
penitent are much abandoned and any hopes for the 
younger children are suspected of lacking seriousness. 
These statements are made not sweepingly, or as applica- 
ble to a static situation, but to a tendency, which will be 
checked soon or go on until Baptist churches will stand 
practically no more for a ‘‘regenerated membership”’ 
than pedobaptist churches do now, possibly less.) 

The primary duty religiously and the highest privi- 
lege spiritually of a Christian parent is to lead the child 
at the earliest possible age into the love of God in Christ, 
starting the infant feet in trust and love toward the 
Saviour intertwined with the beginnings of trust and love 
toward the parent. The parental relation is unique in 
this particular: the same affectional capacity, rising 
above and running ahead of the same in all other rela- 
tionships, opens the way for this. How much does a 
child need to know about the science or philosophy of hu- 
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man life before it loves and trusts its parents? No more 
does it need to know about the science or philosophy of 
the infinite before it loves and trusts Jesus. Every hu- 
man child is depraved so that it needs regeneration by 
the Spirit of God. Yes, but who dares say that the Holy 
Spirit would fail in a single instance to put the regenerat- 
ing power into the word of life from believing parent to 
trustful child at the earliest dawn of capacity to love 
Jesus spontaneously as it loves the parent spontaneously ? 
Not I. On the contrary, this result seems to me highly 
rational as grounded in the divine plan. I venture to as- 
sume tentatively that that plan originally was to produce 
a ‘‘godly seed’’ by way of natural generation through 
marriage and the spiritual union of parents. Sin frus- 
trated the original plan and grace, not thwarted nor sur- 
prised, provided another whose fullness appears in Chris- 
tianity. Those Christians who try to preserve some in- 
compatible fragments of the older and now abandoned 
method, in their theology and ecclesiology, do greatly err. 
For instead of the natural transmission through physical 
birth, the nearest approximation to it harmoniously with 
the Christian scheme, seems to be just here, through the 
parent evangelizing the child, as ‘all saved souls are evan- 
gelized through some bearer of the word of life. That 
process of adaptation to affectional and intimately confi- 
dential relations between the evangelist and the evan- 
gelized which usually appears, being now operative along 
the line of the natural relation between parent and child. 
The primary and distinctive duty of the parent, then, is 
to present Jesus to the child as the supreme object of af- 
fection and faith, love and trust, on the basis of the mini- 
mum of instruction. This accomplished and the way 
opens promptly ‘and easily to instruction and education in 
divine things through all channels and methods appro- 
priate to the intellectual capacity and other conditions of 
the little one’s whole life. Let the Baptist parent place 
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this primary preaching of Jesus where the pedobaptist 
places ‘‘christening’’, as nearly as possible. No call will 
then be heard to the incongruous and perilous practice 
commonly known as ‘‘infant dedication’”’ or anything of 
that sort. 

T'wo reactions in Baptist thinking from the view here 
maintained have appeared. The earlier one reacted from 
a sounder doctrinal scheme than the later. It compara- 
tively distrusted precocity in religious consciousness and 
discouraged the hopes of children in Christ by discourag- 
ing them in seeking church membership. Its desire for 
trustworthy evidences of regeneration failed of satisfac- 
tion partly through its insistence on the same evidences 
in children which were properly required in adults. The 
insistence on the same condition was right, but the in- 
sistence on the same evidences of the condition was 
wrong. The difference involved in these two is the differ- 
ence between a child and an adult. The later reaction 
arose and continues on a less satisfactory doctrinal basis. 
It comes from a relaxation of the demand for regenera- 
tion as the necessary prelude to the Christian life and 
consequently admission into the church. The strenuous- 
ness of this demand being lost carries with it the strenu- 
ousness concerning the evidence of it in both children and 
adults. As the distinction between regeneration and con- 
version is lost, the importance of that for which the two 
terms are used synonymously disappears; and this proc- 
ess moves toward the indiscriminating recognition of 
human children as naturally children of God and fit there- 
fore for church relations, infant baptism. 

Where is the middle line of truth between these two 
errors? It seems to me to be along the line which this 
writing has been pursuing, that at a very early age every 
child of Christian parents should be evangelized, brought 
into personal relations with the Lord Jesus Christ, 
through the presentation of Him in a way adapted to the 
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heart and mind of a little child; and that as the pre-emi- 
nent actors in this service, Christian parents hold a 
unique relation to their own children and insurmountable 
advantage over all others. We are not thinking of church 
membership or systematic theology or doctrinal educa- 
tion or teaching; but only of bringing the child into 
such contact with the most primitive, the simplest, pres- 
entation of Jesus as will provide a channel through 
which the Holy Spirit can consistently do His renewing 
work, thus laying, as He only can lay, the essential foun- 
dation for all the other things to come in their due order 
along all lines of spiritual education, growth, character, 
evidences and relationships. 

It is perhaps not necessary for the writer to protest 
that he is not ignoring the kind of evangelizing here ad- 
vocated as it has been practiced in the past. Much of it 
has been done, and of that much a considerable part per- . 
haps has been done without any formal or even conscious 
recognition by the doers of some things here presented. 
Numerous testimonials have been recorded by Christian 
leaders, widely observing and profoundly discriminating, 
that the most dependable church members are often those 
who came into membership early as a result of a still 
earlier coming into conscious fellowship with Christ, 
many of them being unable to locate the date of their en- 
trance into the Christian life by any specific experience 
of joy in salvation or penitence for sin. Such characters 
constitute the most impressive approval of the present 
discussion. The need is for many more parents who, with 
or without theory, shall practically prosecute this kind 
of evangelizing of their own children as their highest 
spiritual service, the most important home mission work 
to which they are called and in which they are pre-emi- 
nently honored. The tides are setting strongly the other 
way in some quarters of great influence. We hear on 
every hand of the decay of ‘‘family religion’’, the aban- 
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donment by believing parents of their first ordination as 
preachers of the gospel. They send their children to the 
Bible school, or somewhere else, that others may do for 
them what their parents should have done before the 
children were old enough to go on the street alone. Such 
parents need to reform, and this not along the way of 
teaching forms of prayer but of giving God an opportun- 
ity to reach the spirits of the children through saving 
truth in such intimacy and power that they will pray their 
own prayers out of the new life coming to them from Him 
through His ministers in the home. For one word to God 
from a little child out of its own love for Jesus is worth 
more to Him than a million words repeated under com- 
mand or coaxing but destitute of the initiative of per- 
sonal love. Liturgical formality in the nursery is apt to 
become the forerunner of the same in the church; but 
spontaneous prayer, born of the Spirit in the nursery, 
however ignorant of systems of thought that prayer may 
be, leads the way to the supremacy of the spiritual in all 
the subsequent life, in church and everywhere. There- 
fore, let all parents who know the Lord understand that 
they have the first and highest and most hopeful ordina- 
tion as preachers of Jesus to their children; and that 
greater opportunity and responsibility attach to no other 
ordination on earth; and let them ‘‘in season and out of 
season’’, be diligent in this sacred service. 


CHRIST’S RESURRECTION AND THE NEW LIFE.* 
Reverenp W. EH. Henry, Everett, Wasu. 


The essential unity of the Bible is evident to everyone 
who reads it with ordinary care. Its sixty-six books are 
indeed one in purpose and content. But this unity ob- 
tains amid striking diversity. The individual books are 
much unlike, and the difference between the Old Testa- 
rent and the New is specially marked. While the char- 
acter of the individual books is doubtless determined 
largely by the temperament of the writers, the striking 
difference between the Old and New Covenants must be 
attributed to a different agency. In the New Testament 
as well as in the Old the temperament of the writer is 
evident in what he writes, but cancelling these ‘‘ personal 
equations’’ for the moment, it is still evident that the dif- 
ference between the two Covenants remains and is in no 
wise made less striking. Its source must be found in 
something more fundamental than the ordinary varia- 
tions of human personalities. 

Between the two Testaments stands the mightiest 
event in history. The Son of God had ‘‘emptied’’ Him- 
self, and had become a man; had lived and suffered and 
died; had risen and ascended to glory. Surely the mes- 
sage of God to the world after such an event as this must 
needs change its form. And how can we be surprised if 
the change in form is necessitated by change in the condi- 
tions of life? The coming of the Saviour introduced a 
new era, and the God-accepted life was no longer pre- 
cisely what it had been. 

* This is the fourth in a series of articles on the general subject, 
“Our Lord’s Resurrection and the Christian Life”. The first appeared 
in the “Review and Expositor” for July, 1910, under the title “The Place 
of the Resurrection in History”, the second in the issue for July, 1913, 
under the title “Christ’s Resurrection and the Father”, and the third 


in the July issue for 1918 with the title “The Vail Lifted”. Others on 
the same general subject will follow in future issues. 
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1. ConTrastTs. 


During the Old Testament period the God-accepted 
life had been a promise life; after Christ it had become a 
fact life. The entrance of sin into the world was imme- 
diately checkmated by the promise of a Redeemer. This 
protoplasmic promise continued to develop throughout 
the Old Testament period. Whence the Saviour was to 
come was narrowed little by little from the human race 
to the descendants of Abraham, to the tribe of Judah, to 
the house and lineage of David, to the town of Bethlehem. 
His character and the nature of His work were broadened 
and defined. The One who was to bruise the serpent’s 
head became the virgin’s Son upon whose shoulders the 
government of God’s people should forever rest, and 
whose name should be called ‘‘wonderful Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace’’. 
But this mighty Ruler, this Son of God, was also to be 
*‘despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief’’. He was to be wounded for the 
transgressions of men and bruised for their iniquities. 
The chastisement of their peace was to be upon Him. He 
was to make His grave with the wicked and the rich; to 
be numbered among the transgressors; to bear the sins 
of many and make intercession for the transgressors. 
And whoever in this period walked humbly with his God, 
based his life upon such promises as these. 

But since our Lord ascended from the Mount of Olives 
unto the glory which He had with the Father before the 
world was, the basis of the God-accepted life has been no 
longer promises but facts. The Messiah has come. The 
suffering Servant has borne the humiliations and suffer- 
ings which made propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world. That emptying which marked the beginning of 
His earthly career has been undergone. Whatever it 
meant for the Son God to take upon Himself the form of 
a servant, and to be made in the likeness of men, has been 
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experienced. The humiliation and anguish of becoming 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, of bear- 
ing our sins in His own body on the tree, have been borne 
to the uttermost. His power and victory over sin and 
death, and the acceptance of His work by the Father, have 
been certified by the resurrection from the dead. In 
short, the prophecies concerning the coming One have 
been fulfilled. Promises have become facts. And the 
God-accepted life has ceased to be a promise life and has 
become a fact life. 

Because of this change in the basis of the God-accepted 
life, there has also come a change in the look of faith. 
During the Old Testament period it was constantly and 
pre-eminently toward something yet to be. The fulfill- 
ment of the promises was still in the future. But now 
the look of faith is no longer pre-eminently forward but 
essentially backward. The foretold Redeemer has come, 
and the promises have been fulfilled. The basis of saving 
faith is no longer in something yet to be, but in something 
that has already been. In character, faith has ceased to 
be entirely apocalyptic and has become essentially his- 
toric. 


2. New RELATIONSHIPS. 


But more important than these contrasts are certain 
new relationships which characterize the new life. 

When the Word became flesh He entered into a new 
relationship to humanity. No disparaging thought is to 
be offered, or even entertained, concerning those broad 
and comprehensive relations into which the act of crea- 
tion brought Him. These were basal and all important. 
But just as the inception of life does not preclude further 
development of being, but rather makes it natural and 
certain, so this beginning of the Word’s relations with 
mankind does not preclude, but rather makes natural and 
necessary, the taking on of new relationships. Having 
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become related to mankind as Creator and Upholder, the 
entrance of sin and the nature of the Divine made certain 
a closer relationship with the erring creature. The al- 
ready existing bonds between the Creator and the work 
of His hands must be made closer and more effective. 
Indeed, the relationship must become the closest possi- 
ble; God must become man, the Word must become flesh. 
«nd this new relationship to men into which the Christ 
entered is not for a time only, but so far as has been re- 
vealed to us has become an eternal relationship. God, in 
the person of His Son, has eternally connected Himself 
with the creatures of His hand. 

And this new relationship of God to man made possi- 
ble that new relationship of man to God which constitutes 
the very heart of the New Testament teaching. The saved 
life of the present era is a life ‘‘in Christ’’. While we 
continued ‘‘alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenant of promise’’, we were 
“separate from Christ’’.t In the fullness of time, God 
appeared in Christ ‘‘reconciling the world unto himself”, 
and graciously made ‘‘him who knew no sin * * , 
to be sin on our behalf; that we might become the right- 
eousness of God in him Obtaining this righteousness 
‘in him’’, we became new creatures: ‘‘the old things are 
passed away; behold, they are become new’’.2? In Him 
the Father has ‘‘blessed us with every spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly places’’.* In Him we are established and 
caused to triumph.®> In Him the vail which obscured the 
vital meaning of the Old Testament was taken away.° 
All classes of men of whatever character are fashioned 
into one body in Him.’ And the startling reach of the 
divine purpose is in the ‘‘dispensation of the fullness of 
1 Eph. 2:12. 

22 Cor, 5:19-21. 
3 2 Cor. 5:17. 

4 Eph. 1:3f. 

5 2 Cor. 1:21. 


6 2 Cor. 3:1-4. 
7 Rom, 12:5. 
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the times to sum up all things in Christ, the things in the 
heavens, and the things upon the earth’’.® 

But this new relationship to Christ which character- 
izes the new life is complemented by a new relationship 
to the Holy Spirit. It is difficult to grasp and define 
clearly the work of the Spirit during the Old Testament 
period. That He had to do with the true servants of 
Jehovah is certain, but not much ean be said with cer- 
tainty as to the extent of His influence or the method of 
His work. All is changed, however, with His descent on 
the day of Pentecost. In answer to the prayer of the Son, 
the Father gave Him to the redeemed as another Com- 
forter who should abide with them forever.® He came to 
dwell ‘‘with’’ them, and to be ‘‘in’’ them.1° He came to 
testify of Christ.1' to take of the things that belong to 
Christ and show them unto us.1?7 Now He finds His tem- 
ple in human bodies,!? and divides ‘‘to each one severally 
even as he will’’ the gifts of God.14 When we know not 
what to pray for as we ought, the Spirit Himself ‘‘maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered’’.1° In short, in some way which cannot be under- 
stood by us, the Holy Spirit as Christ’s representative 
has become so identified with us that Paul (and other 
true Christians) could say, ‘‘I have been crucified with 
Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth 
nye" 

Finally, this new relationship to the Son and to the 
Spirit finds its completion in a new relationship of the 
saved to each other. Those faithful to Jehovah during 
the Old Testament dispensation were certainly spiritually 
alive. They cannot have been dead through trespasses 
8 Eph. 1:10. 

91 Jno. 14:16. 
10 Id. 14:17. 
11 Id. 15:26. 
12 Id. 16:15. 
13 1 Cor. 6:19. 
14 Td. 12:11. 


15 Rom. 8:26. 
16 Gal. 2:20. 
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and sins. But their life was esseutially an individual 
life, while the life of God’s people today is a corporate 
life. With the bestowal of salvation today comes not only 
life to the individual, but also incorporation into the body 
of Christ. For ‘‘we are members of his body’’..’ But 
this body had not been constituted, as Dr. Kuyper says, 
‘‘during the days of the Old Covenant, of John the Bap- 
tist, and of Christ while on earth’’. Our Lord’s ‘‘human 
nature did not unfold its fullest perfection until after 
lie had ascended, when, as the glorified Son of God, he 
sat down at the right hand of the Father. Only then the 
perfect man was given, who on the one hand could be the 
temple of the Holy Ghost without hindrance, and on the 
other unite the spirits of the elect into one body’’.1® This 
body. and consequently this corporate life which God’s 
people possess today, began only when the Father gave 
the Son ‘‘to be head over all things to the church, which 
is his body, the fullness of him that filleth all in all’’. 
Hence it was that the writer to the Hebrews could say 
of the heroes of the Old Testament period, ‘‘And these 
all, having had witness borne to them through their faith, 
received not the promise, God having provided some 
better thing concerning us, that apart from us they should 
not be made perfect’’.1° This corporate life is, in some 
sense at any rate, this new and ‘‘better thing’’ which God 
had reserved for His people, and has now bestowed upon 
them. It is in a real and far-reaching sense the perfect- 
ing of both the living and the dead. At its inception, 
‘<The boundary line between the saints of the two dis- 
pensations was obliterated’’, all became henceforth one 
‘in Christ Jesus’’. 

That such teachings as these are not to be found in 
the Old Testament is evident to even the casual reader. 
They belong distinctively to the New. They were not 
presented during the Old Testament period because they 
ii Eph. bo so0srct, 1::22;,23 + 4212: 


18 “The Work of the Holy Spirit’, pp. 120, 121. 
19 Heb. 11:39, 40. 
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are based upon a relationship of God to man that had not 
yet been assumed, and upon a relationship of the saved 
man to Christ and to the Holy Spirit and to the redeemed 
which had not yet become possible. Before the saved life 
could be lived ‘‘in Christ’’, the Word must become flesh, 
and the glorified God-man must sit down in the Father’s 
throne. 


3. THe RESURRECTION AND THE New LiFe. 


If we inquire at what time in the development of God’s 
- mighty plans this new life began, we need not seek far 
for an answer. ‘l'o the saints at Colosse, Paul wrote, 
‘And you, being dead through your trespasses and the 
uncircumsion of your desh, you, I say, did he make alive 
together with him, having forgiven us all our tres- 
passes’’*°; and to those at Ephesus, ‘‘But God, being 
rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
even when we were dead through our trespasses, made us 
alive together with Christ (by grace have ye been saved), _ 
and raised us up with him, and made us to sit with him 
in the heavenly places, in Christ Jesus’’.2!. In both these 
passages the Greek word rendered *‘hath made us alive 
together with’’ is in the aorist tense, and cannot be denied 
its ‘‘proper and characteristic force; what God wrought 
in Christ he wrought ipso facto in all who are united with 
him’’.2?. A writer of keen intellectuality and deep spir- 
itual ins’ght declares that ‘‘indeed in the whole of his 
(Paul’s) writings, we see how truly the resurrection of 
Christ did, in his view, include the realization of all the 
hopes with which the Old Testament was pregnant; how 
entirely it was to him the cause and actual commence- 
ment (italics his), as well as the pledge and promise of 
the resurrection and the life to man’’.2? Nor was this 
the view of Paul alone. It was held by all his colaborers. 


20 2:13, 

21 2:4-6. 

22 Ellicott, Commentary, in loc. 

23 Bernard, “Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament”, p. 138. 
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The same writer quoted above insists that in their work 
the apostles everywhere presented the resurrection ‘‘as 
itself the cause and commencement of that new world 
and eternal life which: was consciously ‘the hope of 
Israel’ and unconsciously the hope of man’’.*4 

How it can be that we were quickened together with 
Christ and raised up with Him, is not easily to be under- 
stood. It is a phase of that greater truth of which we 
have been speaking, that we are one with Christ—a truth 
which we may certainly apprehend but only dimly com. 
prehend. The mystery which surrounds the whole also 
clings to the part and really becomes acute in it. We 
cannot hope, therefore, fully to trace the secrets of this 
revelation, but there are certain other truths which may 
serve somewhat to dispel the cloud of mystery which en- 
velops it. 

The varied and fundamental relations of the pre-in- 
earnate Word to the universe are of the greatest impor- 
tance. He created all things”®; He sustains all things?°; 
He rules all things‘; ‘‘summed up in him all things shall 
accomplish their final cause?®’’. No relations can be con- 
ceived more close or basal than these. They are broad 
and deep and real to an infinite degree. Any additional 
relation necessary to the redemption of mankind can find 
in them a secure foundation. Again, the essential one- 
ness of human nature will afford us help. There are many 
human beings but only one humanity. Each individual, 
while a self-determined entity, is, at the same time, a 
part of a corporate whole. All are descended from one 
and the same source, and partake of one and the same 
nature. The teaching of the Middle Ages that generic 
human nature existed before and apart from individuai 
men—universalia ante rem—is doubtless too speculative 
and questionable, but both science and revelation require 
24 Id., p. 137. 

25 Jno. 1:3,10; Col. 1:16; Heb. 1:2. 
26 Col. 1:17; Heb. 1:3. 


27 Matt. 28:18; Jno. 16:15; Eph. 1:22; Col. 1:18; Heb. 1:6,8; 1 Pet. 3:22. 
28 Eph. 1:10; Col. 1:16; cf. Rom, 14:7, 8. 
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belief in a human nature which forms ‘‘the common basis 
of all human existence’’—universalia in re. These broad 
and fundamental relations of Christ to the universe and 
the essential oneness of mankind form the ground of the 
whole redemptive work in general, and of that phase of 
it we are discussing in particular. By virtue of these re- 
lations and this oneness our Lord was able to take on 
Him not simply a human personality but human nature. 
He was ‘‘not a son of man, but the Son of man, one who, 
in the luminous words of Irenaeus, recapitulavit im se 
ipso longam homimnum expositionem’’*® (summed up in 
Himself the long unfolding of humanity). He was far 
more than one man among men. In Him the whole of 
humanity was gathered up. ‘‘ And thus now as in all time 
mankind are (so to speak) organically united with Him. 
His acts are in a true sense our acts, so far as we realize 
the union: His death is our death: His Resurrection our 
Resurrection.’’?® As in Adam all men died, so in Christ 
all believers were made alive. The divine might which 
quickened Him at the same time quickened all who have 
believed or shall yet believe in Him; that ‘‘glory of the 
Father’’ which raised Him up from the dead at the same 
time raised them also. In an inscrutable but nevertheless 
real and vital sense the quickening and resurrection of 
even unborn saints are no longer things to be looked for- 
ward to, but events already past. To realize it faith 
must rise to its utmost reach, but, however slow our reali- 
zation of the truth, it still remains the truth—God ‘‘hath 
quickened us together with Christ * * * and hath 
raised us up together’’ with Him. 


“Thou knowest He died not for Himself, nor for Himself arose, 
Millions of souls were in His heart, and thee for one He chose: 
Upon the palms of His pierced hands engraven was thy name, 

He for thy cleansing had prepared His water and His flame. 
Sure thou with Him art risen; and now with Him thou must go forth, 

And He will lend thy sick soul health, thy strivings might and worth. 
Early with Him thou forth must fare, and ready make the way 
For the descending Paraclete, the third hour of the day.” 

RE ro ® —Lyra Innocentium. 

29 Van Dyke, ‘“‘The Gospel for an Age of Doubt’, p. 94. 

39 Westcott, ‘‘The Gospel of the Resurrection”, p. 177. 


THE RELIGION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


By Joun T. Curistian, A.M., D.D., LL.D., Harrres- 
BuRG, Miss. 


““Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God’’ (Motto on 
Jefferson’s seal). 

Three Americans of the Revolution have ever filled the 
national eye. George Washington, with increasing maj- 
esty, is first in peace, first in war, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. The most unpopular of the three, 
Alexander Hamilton, often accused of holding mon- 
archial views, has made a deep impression upon the form 
of our government and its institutions. Thomas Jeffer- 
son was a unique man who accomplished a unique task. 

Perhaps his views upon human freedom have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, influenced more individuals, 
shaped the destinies of more nationalities, and has more 
of the prophecy of the future than any other person since 
Jesus and the apostles. He was by no means the first 
advocate of freedom, religious or civil; but he was a 
phrase maker who knew how to word his plea in never 
forgotten words. He had a deep insight into the needs of 
the human heart, an insistent desire that men should en- 
joy their inalienable rights of freedom of conscience, and 
an indomitable purpose that this should come to pass. 
Add to this that he was a statesman of the loftiest mo- 
tives, of great purity of life, and that he regarded the 
eause of the downtrodden of his own and of every other 
land as ‘his personal affair, and you have the elements 
which made him a most powerful advocate of human free- 
dom. 

He was a man most versatile. He appeared to be in- 
terested in the whole gamut of human knowledge. Science, 
mathematics, music, religion, and almost every form of 
knowledge engrossed his attention. Yet no one would be 
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confused for a moment to point out the center of his hu- 
man interest. It was comprehended in the one word, 
freedom. He guaged everything by its effect upon hu- 
man freedom. If happiness is the end of the human race, 
then freedom is the condition of its attainment. 

‘‘T have sworn’’, says Jefferson, ‘‘upon the altar of 
God, eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man’’. And for more than fifty years he 
went forth from Monticello to make relentless war upon 
tyranny in every shape. With him, freedom was a funda- 
mental right. Rights and powers belong only to persons 
and not to things. Hence he had no respect for the 
rights of ancestors over the living. This explains his 
thinking toward the great subjects with which he dealt. 

It is a revelation of his attitude toward education. 
Men in order to be free must be enlightened. Hence his 
zeal for the public schools and the university. Freedom 
of speech and of the press must not be abridged. The 
main objects of all science are the freedom and happiness 
of man. 

It cannot be doubted that human freedom was the cen- 
ter of the thought of Thomas Jefferson. No proper con- 
ception of his religious views can be entertained that does 
not consider this fundamental view of freedom. This 
will at once clear up many popular misconceptions of his 
religious opinions. He judged all religious acts, and all 
religious thought, by their results upon freedom. With 
him, freedom was a cause and religion an effect. It will 
be perceived at once that this is an abnormal view of the 
subject, and a reversal of the facts of the case. Human 
freedom is one of the results of the religion of Jesus. 
But before we judge Jefferson harshly, we must under- 
stand that he had to do, not with the New Testament 
Christianity, but, for the most part, with a perverted 
Christianity which had entrenched itself in traditional 
rights. He regarded the clergymen with whom he dealt 
as tyrannical and arrogant; oftentimes corrupt and given 
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to pleasure; supported by taxes from the state by crimi- 
nal and unjust procedure of law. All of this must be 
taken into account before a final verdict is rendered 
against his religious views. One thing was clear in his 
mind; and that was these forms of Christianity had en- 
slaved men. Whatever may be thought of his processes 
of reasoning, his conclusions were just—the whole sys- 
tem of religious privileges and tyrannical persecutions 
must be destroyed and have no part in American life. 
To this task he set himself, and never wavered in its exe- 
cution till his dying day. 

There were some acts in his life which brought upon 
him the wrath of certain forms of organized Christianity. 
On account of these, there were those who never forgave 
him and, on all occasions, they fiercely fought him and 
relentlessly opposed his views. It was a life and death 
struggle. In taking an account of these transactions, it 
must be remembered that this was a period of bitter con- 
troversy. ‘Those who have read deep into contempora- 
neous history will recognize that men then were per- 
mitted to say and write things which would not now be 
tolerated. The most slanderous things were said about 
the public men of the period. Even Washington did not 
escape. Jefferson often said he had just cause for a 
process of law against slander. 

The first attack was made upon him when he sought 
and brought to pass the disestablishment of the state 
church of Virginia. He was forced to deal with a ques- 
tion that was both political and ecclesiastical. The polit- 
ical side had to do with the lands and property of the 
colony. These lands had been obtained in large grants 
for little or nothing, great families were founded, and 
property settled on their descendants in fee tail. Out of 
these families the king chose his advisors. Jefferson 
sought to annul these special privileges and instead of 
an aristocracy of wealth to establish an aristocracy of 
virtue and talent. The religious side was that the settlers 
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had brought along with them from England the English 
Chureh. The straightest laws were passed against all 
others, and persecution was the order of the day. 

The task of Jefferson was to overthrow this gigantic 
system of wrong embedded in the traditional right of 
property, and above all sustained by the wealth and reli- 
gious influence of the state. The Preamble of the Act for 
the Establishing of Religious Freedom in Virginia is one 
of the sublimest statements ever penned by man. 

For months the battle raged in the Virginia Assembly. 
When nearly eighty years old, Mr. Jefferson spoke of 
this as the most terrible contest of his long and stormy 
career. Against him were arrayed the wealthy families 
whose large estates were held by entail, the elder sons 
whose patrimonies were taken from them, and more than 
all, the clergy and Mstablished Church, who resented the 
statute for religious toleration as a blasphemous attack 
upon religion and a personal outrage upon themselves. 
Jefferson was denounced as a communist, an atheist, a 
foe to ali religion, and the bitter enmities engendered by 
this conflict harrassed him during life and assailed his 
memory after death. 

He was by birth, lineage, education, and association 
an aristocrat. He had in his veins the blue blood of the 
Rundolphs, who, as Jefferson tells us in his autobiogra- 
phy, ‘‘trace their pedigree far back in England and Scot- 
iand, to which let everyone ascribe the faith and merit ne 
chooses’’. Besides, he was born a land and slave owner, 
was educated at the College of William and Mary, an in- 
stitution established and endowed by royalty, and was 
when a student in the old town of Williamsburg, the first 
capital of Virginia, the favorite protege of Francis Fau- 
quier, the royal governor, at whose table he was a con- 
stant guest. But these fox-hunting, deep-drinking and 
gallant Virginians were ready to risk life and limb 
against any odds in the defense of the divine right of 
kings, and ecclesiastical supremacy of the Church of Eng- 
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land. The clergy never forgave him and he never for- 
gave the clergy. He would have nothing less than free 
speech, a free school, a free church, and a free govern- 
ment. He defied the aristocrats—both spiritual and 
civil. The law of liberty was the law of his life. It was 
born in him. 

Before the spark of the Revolution had been kindled, 
it was Jefferson who wrote to George III: ‘‘Let those 
flatter who fear, it is not an American art.’’ He had no 
disposition to connive ‘‘at the pranks of the clergy’’. He 
ever regarded the passage of his Bill of Religious Lib- 
erty as one of the most important accomplishments of his 
life. 

It has already been stated that the aristocracy of Vir- 
ginia were loyal to the Church of England and the pre- 
tentions of the British crown. On the other hand, Jeffer- 
son was a great admirer of Lafayette and of the French 
people. France threw off the tyranny of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church along with the rule of the Bourbons. Unbe- 
lief, infidelity and atheism instituted a reign of terror. 
Jefferson was made Ambassador to France. It was in- 
stantly loudly proclaimed by his enemies, of which he had 
many, that he was in sympathy with these atheistical de- 
baucheries. He was denounced as an atheist. At that 
day a more terrible charge could scarcely be brought 
against aman. He was viciously attacked by the Congre- 
gationalists of New England, who were Calvinists in doc- 
trine. It was charged that he was a disciple of Voltaire. 

There are several things to be taken into account. 
The reluctance of Jefferson to express himself on the 
subject of religion, a reluctance which characterized him 
all of his life, lent color to the charges of his calumni- 
ators. It must be remarked that at this period of his life 
that he had less to say on the subject of religion than 
any other. It was a period of intense activity, and as a 
counsellor of state it became him to be silent. However 
all of this may be explained, his detractors did not fail to 
use the circumstance to his disadvantage. 
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It can be said with absolute certainty that with the 
crimes and excesses of the French Revolution, Jefferson 
had no sympathy. It was here that he was brought face 
to face with the pretentions of Romanism. In Paris he 
entered his eldest daughter in a convent to be educated. 
At length she was impressed and wrote to her father that 
she desired to enter the convent and dedicate herself to 
a religious life. For a few days she received no answer. 
Then Jefferson’s carriage rolled up to the door, there was 
a private interview with the abbess, the daughter entered 
the carriage, and her school days were over. He never 
hesitated to express his objection to the tyranny and op- 
pression of the Catholic Church. He thought thev 
marked ‘‘a retrograde step from light to darkness’’. He 
made no alliances with the priesthood. 

Of all of these circumstances and environments, his 
enemies made the most. That he sympathized with every 
effort for freedom there is not the slightest doubt. That 
the efforts for freedom sometimes originated with unbe- 
levers in the Christian religion, and perhaps with athe- 
ists, cannot be disputed; and that some forms of organ- 
ized Christianity were opposed to freedom is equally un- 
deniable. But that Jefferson spoke or wrote against 
Christianity or that he was hostile to it, does not appear 
from any of his public writings. 

When, in the course of time, he was nominated for 
President of the United States, the wrath and apparent 
alarm of many persons knew no bounds. This included 
some of the best people in the nation. At this distance, 
their attitude is almost incredible. He was denounced 
by the clergy. He was accused of obtaining his property 
by robbery and fraud; he was compared with the wicked 
Rehoboam; he was stigmatized as an atheist and he was 
called a ‘‘French infidel’’. He had given the New Eng- 
land party special offense by opposing a New England 
candidate. And worst of all, he had ‘‘invited’’ ‘*Tiom 
Paine’’ to visit America and had brought ‘him over in an 
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American warship. It mattered but little to them that 
these charges were not true. He denounced in return 
their ‘‘monkish darkness and bigotry’’, and they were 
‘‘satelites of religious inquisition’’. Some public men 
joined in the cry. Alexander Hamilton declared that his 
morals ‘‘cannot be pure’’. He publicly and privately ad- 
vocated that he should be prevented from becoming Pres- 
ident, by fair means if possible, but by any means if nec- 
essary. 

His enemies appeared to anticipate the extermination 
of the Christian religion, though the man paid in chari- 
ties, mostly religious, as for Bibles, missionaries, chapels, 
meeting-houses, etc., in one year of his presidency, $978.- 
20; another year $1,585.60. 

There was an incident which occurred soon after he 
was elected President which gave additional reasons for 
his enemies to malign him. Thomas Paine, who was in 
France, wished to visit the United States, and had reason 
to think that as a subject of Great Britain he was not 
secure from arrest from that government. The Presi- 
dent offered an opportunity to return to this country in 
a vessel of war and wrote him a kindly letter. He did not 
accept the convoy the President offered him, but he did 
publish the letter, which set the country in a whirl. In 
the course of time he paid Jefferson a visit. Paine had 
rendered the country good service by his book Common 
Sense, and many of the foremost statesmen of America 
had praised his enterprise. 

On one occasion did Jefferson mention Paine’s reli- 
gious opinions. It is certain that on his visit to Jefferson 
religion was not a topic of conversation. He was called 
out on historical, political and similar subjects. Paine’s 
discourse was weighty, his manners sober and inoffen- 
sive; and it is certain that he left Monticello the subject 
of lighter prejudices than when he entered. He soon dis- 
gusted by his loquacity persons of all parties. He ob- 
tained no office, became a hanger-on, impaired his intel- 
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lect by dissolute habits, and was compelled to leave the 
capital in disgrace. 

There was yet another event which called forth upon 
Jefferson abuse on account of his alleged religious opin- 
ions. Dr. Cooper was invited to take a chair in the new 
University of Virginia. It was affirmed that Cooper was 
a Unitarian. This time it was the Presbyterians who 
took up the gauge of battle. Dr. John Rice was his prin- 
cipal assailant. He said the Presbyterians desired to re- 
store the ‘‘Holy Inquisition’’. He answered back, but 
Dr. Cooper cancelled his engagements on satisfactory 
terms to all parties. Jefferson had never admired John 
Calvin. He had said of him: ‘‘I can never join Calvin in 
addressing his God. He was indeed an atheist, which [ 
ean never be.’’ He had burned Servetus and was no 
friend of liberty. And his ‘‘metaphysical insanities’’ 
‘fare, to my understanding, mere relapses into polythe- 
ism, differing from paganism only by being more unin- 
telligible’’. All of this was not likely to encourage love 
from the Presbyterians. 

It may be discovered from these statements that cer- 
tain sects, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, and Roman Catholics, expressed much hostility to- 
ward Mr. Jefferson. According to their view, he had in- 
vaded the most sacred rights of men. The Baptists were 
the only denomination of Christians who uniformly sus- 
tained him. They loved Thomas Jefferson. The church 
at Cheshire, Mass., made a cheese, which weighed four- 
teen hundred and fifty pounds, and sent it to Washington 
to President Jefferson, in 1801, by the celebrated John 
J.eland, their pastor, as an expression of the warm regard 
which they entertained for their great leader in free- 
dom’s battles. John Leland was a man of singular abil- 
ity, independence. frankness, humor and piety. Jeffer- 
son represented the opinion of the Baptists on publie 
questions better than any man living in his day, and Le- 
land speaks of Jefferson as having ‘‘justly acquired the 
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title of the apostle of liberty’’; and that he was ‘‘the 
brightest orb in the greatest orbit in America’’. 

When this ‘‘greatest cheese in America’’ was pre- 
sented to ‘‘the greatest man in America’’, the enemies of 
the President could not suppress a sneer; and when he 
received the cheese in person and distributed it among 
his friends their rage knew no bounds. 

Baptist churches and associations quite generally 
wrote him letters, and frequently adopted resolutions 
commending his course. He replied to these letters and 
resolutions in the most complimentary manner. Some of 
them he addressed as his ‘‘friends and neighbors’’. He 
said he constantly prayed for them. His constant state- 
ment was that they had labored in the same great cause. 

No act of his life can rightly be interpreted as being 
opposed to religion itself. It was only against the abuses 
and corruptions which men had added to the religion of 
our Lord. He in reality paid a tribute to the power of 
truth. The religion of Jesus Christ needed no law or 
special privileges to sustain it. 

As to his belief in regard to the Christian religion, 
it is not now difficult to speak. During his life he was 
reticent on the subject, except in confidential communica- 
tions to a few friends, for he regarded his views on reli- 
gion as a private matter. But from his letters and other 
writings a fairly complete system of his beliefs can be 
formulated. It must, however, always be borne in mind 
that the center of his intellectual and religious faith was 
a belief in the rights of men to freedom. All else must be 
interpreted in accord with this conception. One of his 
greatest sayings was: ‘‘I am a Christian.’’ 

We must hasten to say that he rejected what he was 
pleased to call the dogmas of Christianity. He charae- 
terized dogmas and creeds as ‘‘whimsies’’, ‘‘the puerili- 
ties and unintelligible jargon’’ of the Christian world. 
He thought modern Christianity had been corrupted by 
the ‘‘reputation and dreams of Plato’’. He fully sets 
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forth and rejects the influence of Plato upon Christianity. 

Neither did he believe to any great extent in the utility 
of denominations. He was not much disposed to give 
credence to the utility of the teachings of Paul, but con- 
fined himself to the simplest statements of Jesus. He 
was a firm believer in the church founded by Jesus Christ, 
and to him the church was a voluntary organization 
where men joined themselves of their own accord in the 
worship of God. 

_ Notwithstanding his opposition to creeds, he made a 
svllabus of the teachings of Jesus and sent it to his friend, 
Dr. Rush. This statement is not expressed in the same 
elegance of diction and comprehensiveness of thought as 
some of his state papers are. It is further open to the 
objection that Jefferson was not willing that others should 
hold a creed, but formulated an elaborate one for him- 
self. On account of its length, it cannot be transcribed 
here. It appears that for the person of Jesus and for 
His system of ethics ‘he has has the highest respect. It 
is far superior to any other he knows. 

So greatly was Jefferson impressed with the system 
of the morals of Jesus that he prepared a book on the 
subject. This book has sometimes been called Jefferson’s 
Pible. He regarded this as a matter of great importance. 
He says that it is the ‘‘most sublime and benevolent code 
of morals which has ever been offered to man’’. Again: 
‘¢A more beautiful or precious morsel of ethics I have 
never seen; it is a document in proof that I am a real 
Christian, that is to say, a disciple of the doctrines of 
Jesus.’’ 

Jefferson was probably the most religious man who 
was ever President of the United States? It is not said 
he was the most Christian, but the most religious. He 
was a deeply reverent and religious spirit; a firm be- 
liever in God and in the supreme justice of His overrul- 
ing providence. His religion was that of an earnest, seri- 
ous character, who had given much time to profound 
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study and meditation. He was not a dogmatist. His 
faith was a rational religion, rather than a theological 
creed. He believed firmly in the existence of God, the 
Providence of God and the power of prayer. An exami- 
nation of his public documents will bear out these state- 
ments. These enquiries could be extended to a great ex- 
tent—in the memorial to George III, the Declaration of 
Independence, and all of his annual messages to Con- 
gress. His personal correspondence abounds in such in- 
stances. 

It has sometimes been asserted that Jefferson was not 
a safe counsellor for young men. Nothing is more erro- 
neous. When called upon to give advice to a young man, 
who was a namesake, he wrote a most admirable letter 
for his guidance. In the heart of that letter was the ad- 
monition, ‘‘ Adore God’’. He often quoted that sublime 
psalm which begins, ‘‘Lord, who’s the happy man’’. 

His inner life may be judged from many sources. He 
found consolation from reading the Bible. When his 
daughter, Mrs. Epps, died, he sought comfort in the Word 
of God. He shut himself in for a long period with Bible 
in hand. He even sought from that source to comfort 
others who were in sorrow. In the year 1819 he gave an 
account of his daily avocation. ‘‘I never go to bed’’, 
said he, ‘‘without an hour, or half an hour’s previous 
reading of something moral, whereon to ruminate in the 
intervals of sleep’’. The book he usually read was the 
Bible. He declares he knew nothing more beautiful than 
the fiftieth Psalm. 

He sometimes said he was a Unitarian. Once at least 
he expressed a desire that Unitarianism would soon 
spread throughout the United States. This desire how- 
ever must not be taken too literally. He was perhaps in- 
fluenced religiously more powerfully by Dr. Priestley 
than any other man. Dr. Priestley gained his sympathy 
by having been persecuted for his religious opinions, his 
intellect by his scientific investigations and his gratitude 
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by writing on the Corruptions of Christianity. Priestley 
was a Unitarian of the earlier type. There is nothing to 
show that Jefferson endorsed the later conclusions of the 
Unitarians. He soon saw that among Unitarians there 
were many shades of differences; and he did not assent 
to all of Priestley’s views. 

When Jefferson is mentioned as a Unitarian it must 
be accepted with limitations. Priestley had powerfully 
written against the corruptions of Christianity, and with 
many of his conclusions the majority of evangelical Chris- 
tians would now agree. With many of the opinions of 
Priestley, Jefferson did not accord. In those days the 
doctrine of predestination was pushed to ultimate con- 
clusions, and that without being relieved by the parallel 
thought of human endeavor and responsibility. There 
were those who forgot that predestination contained a 
human element; and deeper theologians than Jefferson 
have revolted at some of the conclusions which in those 
days passed current. 

As a matter of fact, his adherence was to the Episco- 
pal Church. He remained a member of that organization 
all of his days, as did his family. He was married and 
buried by its ministers, was a vestryman, uniformly at- 
tended its services, and contributed his means to its sup- 
port. In his opinions on human freedom he held with 
the Baptists. 

The time came for him to die. His reason was almost 
constantly on its throne, and the only aspiration he was 
heard to utter was that he might live to the Fourth of 
July. When that day came, all that he was heard to 
whisper was the repeated ejaculation, Nunc Domine 
dimittis—Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace. 
And the prayer of the patriot was heard and answered. 

It must be remembered that he lived in a period of the 
world’s history that was characterized by heated contro- 
versy. He was not always just to his opponents, any 
more than they were just to him. Sometimes he scourged 
good men with a whip of fire. But he had provocation. 
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Randall, his biographer, after admitting that much of 
his language was harsh, and that often his denunciations 
were unmerited, suggests some good reasons why he 
should not be judged too harshly. These reasons are: 

First, his habitual freedom and strength of expres- 
sion. 

Second, that his language was confidential. 

Third, that the controversial language of that period 
can only be fairly judged by the customs and spirit of that 
period. 

Fourth, that his remarks were not addressed to op- 
ponents whose feelings they would injure, to the young 
or the unsettled whose sentiments they would influence, 
or to any person whatever with a view of propagandism. 

Fifth, that he had received peculiar provocations to 
anger, prejudice, and ascerbity of tone, by attacks on his 
public and private character by the clergy of particular 
denominations. — 

But all of that was ephemeral. Through the lapse 
of years we can see more clearly than did some of his con- 
temporaries his great worth. Much of the so-called Or- 
thodox Christianity of that day was hedged around with 
persecutions, held to unseemly traditions, stated their 
creed with harshness, and demanded compliance and re- 
quirements which certainly are not reflected in the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. To none of these did Jeffer- 
son subscribe. It is not to be doubted that from Orthodox 
Christianity as interpreted today he would not be so far 
removed. 

The price of liberty is eternal vigilance. Jefferson 
wrought long and well in the infant days of the Republic. 
There is needed in every city and town, in the country 
wide, evangels of liberty who will never cease to cry aloud 
concerning the necessity, purposes and prophecy of hu- 
man freedom. 


SOME REVELATIONS AND PORTENTS OF THE 
WORLD WAR AS RELATED TO MISSIONS. 


By H. L. Winzsurn, D.D., ArKkapeLpuia, ARK. 


It does not require inspiration to identify revelation. 
Neither is prophetic insight required in the discovery of 
portents. God’s people have been often rebuked for not 
discerning the signs of the times. Now if ever should 
we be alert. There are some deep meanings in this great 
war which we ought to face squarely. 

I. The fact that the world has been at war at all is 
itself a revelation. Certainly, it is not a new revelation, 
but new and tremendous emphasis is revealed upon the 
fact that the law of God is at work in national as well as 
individual affairs. Among other things, the law of God 
goes on to say that ‘‘whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap’’. The fact that the world is at war reveals 
that somebody has been sowing the seeds of rancor, 
hatred, greed and the militaristic dream. This sowing, 
it may be, has been secret and unobserved, but whether 
secret or open, the fact of the harvest proves the activi- 
ties of the seedtime. 

Not only so, but there have been other sowings and 
reaping’ clearly demonstrated in the process of the war. 
When England some years ago sowed the unmentionable 
and now oft, let us hope, regretted seeds of the opium 
war in the Orient, she might have been assured that there 
would have to be a day of reckoning. Her forces then 
trampled as ruthlessly upon human rights and justice as 
her own rights and sons have been trarhpled upon in this 
war. Not so many years ago, Belgium was held up to the 
execration of an aroused world by atrocities on the Congo 
that were declared by competent and reliable witnesses 
to be unbelievable and unspeakable. The rape of Bel- 
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gium and the ruin of her cities has been no more com- 
plete and no more ruthless than that which she herself 
wrought on the natives in the forests along the Congo. 
We might go on to show the awful sowing of the Russian 
government in the. horrors which the Jews have suffered 
and in the nameless miseries of the royal penal colonies 
in Siberia. Not only has the Russian government paid 
with its life but the Russian people have paid a heavier 
price in the harvest of this war than can ever be com- 
puted. When the Boxer war came on in China, the auto- 
cratic and apparently conscienceless government of Ger- 
many gave such instructions to its departing soldiers as 
now read like the bloodthirsty sagas of a heathen chief- 
tain. Atilla and his Huns were never more remorseless. 
The harvest that Germany is now reaping from her des- 
potic sowing staggers the empire. There is no way yet 
discovered by which man can violate deliberately the 
great laws of God and of life and finally escape the 
penalty. 

The inevitableness of this law works for good as well 
as ill. England’s colonial policy has been based upon 
Anglo-Saxon freedom and self-government. Practically 
free and self-governing colonies, much to the surprise of 
a good part of the world, have suffered and bled side by 
side with the forces of the empire in the trenches of three 
continents. Having sowed consideration, she reaped a 
loyalty from her colonial dominions that is inspiring. 
Similarly it may be said of the Belgian government that 
it sowed a remarkable insight into and consideration for 
the social and material needs of its common people. The 
harvest is now apparent in the dazed and bleeding masses 
who without land and without country daily died by the 
side of their king on the shores of the English Channel. 
The absolutism of Germany, perhaps the highest social- 
ized government on earth and the most completely pa- 
ternal, exhibited a concern for the material welfare of 
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the common people that tied them on with hoops of steel. 
They suffered untold burdens and died by the thousands 
to maintain the Kaiser whose party of junkers brought 
this war upon them and the world at large. -Looking in 
either direction, toward the good or toward the ill, God’s 
law of the seedtime and harvest is evidently and clearly 
working in national affairs and the appearance of this 
unbreakable law in the midst of such trying conditions 
gives us foundation for a better hope as it reminds us 
that a sovereign God is still concerned with the affairs of 
earth. 

And what does this mean for us regarding missions? 
Briefly, it points us on to a sure way by which the world 
may come to better things. We must go on to sow the 
things that make for peace and righteousness. ‘‘He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, sowing the precious seeds shall 
doubtless come ‘again rejoicing bringing his sheaves with 
him.’’ It will not do, however, to sow superficially or to 
sow the wrong seeds. In view of the certainty of the har- 
vest we must be all the more careful about the sowing. 
The things most needed now are the seeds of elemental 
verities. The world in its international relations needs 
elemental morals as it needs nothing else imaginable. It 
is clear to me that we must go deeper than merely ‘‘the 
will to do good’’. Good is a comparative term and its 
standards are too variable. We must sow the will to do 
right, which is infinitely greater. Right is not a compara- 
tive term and its ultimate standard is not variable. The 
sowing either of expediency or'a simple desire to do good 
will only prepare another harvest sometime in the future 
as bitter as the one we are reaping today. 

II. Another revelation of the great war that can only 
cause us pain, but which we must consider, is the fact. that 
the so-called Christian world is sorely lacking in the spir- 
itual resources adequate for the missionary task. A 
casual glance around us will show plenty of evidences of 
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abundant material resources. Sums of money are being 
expended in this war that are simply staggering to the 
human understanding. No human mind can adequately 
conceive of one million. When you recall that one of the 
Allies spent thirty-five million dollars a day in this war 
and that the American government voted seven thousand 
_ inillions for the first year of participation in it, you will 
not get an idea of the cost of the war but you will be dazed 
and find yourself utterly incapable of grasping the mate- 
rial price of it. Likewise, there is no lack of man power. 
There have been millions upon millions of men at the 
front and it takes three times as many at home to sup- 
port the fighting line as are in the line itself. There have 
probably been thirty-five or forty million men under 
arms. These men rightly disposed and adequately 
equipped could evangelize the whole world in six months 
at one-tenth the cost it has taken to support them as they 
try to kill each other. 

Not only are there material resources in plenty, but 
the world has had to the front in recent years the me- 
chanics of religion as never before in its history. Comity, 
tolerance, fraternity and even Christian unity have the 
floor these days as our fathers never dreamed would be 
possible. We are not and have not been for several years 
wasting any energy fighting among ourselves. We have 
the men. We have the material resources. We have the 
paraphernalia and the mechanics of religious organiza- 
tion that ought to be adequate for the Christianizing of 
the world. This great war is revealing to us that our one 
supreme need is not numbers or wealth; neither is it par- 
ticularly an adjustment among ourselves. The one thing 
for lack of which Christendom is failing to accomplish 
its missionary task is simply spiritual power and the will 
to do God’s will. The greatest Christian nations, so- 
called, not only have not the power these days to love 
their enemies, but they seem to lack power even to fight 
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their enemies in a civilized way. Aligned in battle facing 
each other are forces that exhibit both inter-credal and 
intra-credal hatred, enmity ‘and warfare. 

For the future this dread fact has one and only one 
meaning if we will ‘have the grace to catch it. There must 
be sounded out everywhere by those who have the Chris- 
tianity of Christ a new and insistent call to honor God 
in our hearts. We must proceed with a new and apostolic 
passion to affirm not only the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
but to affirm and to illustrate the power of God to regen- 
erate sinful humanity. There is call to co-operation, yes. 
But co-operation in what? There is call to unity, yes. 
But unity upon what? With humble and contrite hearts 
bowed at the feet of Jesus Christ and open to the instruc- 
tion of His Word a few of these elemental spiritual con- 
siderations must be settled. God’s fundamental call to 
repentance and a new life must be insisted on and sounded 
out as never before. 

III. There is revealed with startling distinctness the 
failure of the national church as a spiritual power to re- 
strain men from killing one another, and even as an 
ethical power to control the atavistic tendencies to sav- 
agery in methods of warfare. We see the most learned 
and civilized nations of earth sneaking up under cover of 
darkness in submarines and vessels of the air to cast 
bombs, torpedoes and deadly gases upon sleeping women 
and children, and even defenseless cripples on hospital 
ships have been blown into eternity. The dash and chi- 
valry, the glory and manhood of war seem to be sunk in 
the sordid barbarism of this modern apotheosis of cun- 
ning cowardice. And this it must be remembered has 
been done by states that are practically dominated by 
state churches. It is not pleasant to think such things as 
these, but the facts are there, and if we are going to deal 
with the situation wisely we simply have to consider the 
facts. All the evidences so far brought in illustrate un- 
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questionably the spiritual and ethical failure of the na- 
tional church. 

After all, if we can separate ourselves from the hor- 
rors of this warfare for a moment it will not be impossi- 
ble to see that a national church will almost necessarily 
prove a failure. By the fact of its being national it can- 
not be world-wide, as is Christianity. A national church 
predicates, argues for and inevitably tends toward a na- 
tional God, a national religion and therefore a national 
ethic. But these, never in harmony with the spirit and 
teaching of Christ, are now again demonstrated failures 
when the time of supreme need for spiritual power comes. 
Along the road of a national church the Jews met their 
fate. In spite of prophet and continuous vital revelation 
from God, their nationalism succeeded at last in reducing 
Jehovah to a national deity. When this came to be, the 
Jews went to their death as a nation. 

This phase of the revelation of the great war may have 
a greater meaning for us in missionary endeavors than 
some have yet considered. One may well pause and raise 
here a question about some modern missionary slogans. 
For instance, there has come up a fairly general clamor 
in recent years for what is called ‘‘indigenous Christian- 
ity’’, meaning by that, as one would judge from some dis- 
cussion of it, a Christianity adapted to and characteristic 
of the various nationalities where it is planted. The 
propaganda has gone far enough to demand a ‘‘Church 
of India’’, a ‘‘Church of Japan’’, a ‘‘Church of China’’, 
ete. How far can Christianity accommodate itself to na- 
tional, racial, tribal demands and not cease to be? If it 
is a ‘‘break with the old order’’, how much so? Why go 
on building toward national churches that are demon- 
strated failures? Do the facts not indicate that we should 
give ourselves to the evangelization of the race and to 
gathering an evangelized people into simple New Testa- 
ment churches and leave the adapting of administrative 
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and governmental situations to the various people in- 
volved? If the Christianity of the Occident is indigenous, 
it must be lacking in some vital element in its complete 
conformity to the Christianity of Christ. If the Chris- 
tianity which the Occident shall carry to the Orient be- 
comes there indigenous, either it will be lacking in some 
great element of our Christianity or it will destroy some 
elements of that which goes to make up what we call the 
Orient. At Pentecost, scores of nationalities were repre- 
sented among those who found salvation through faith 
in Christ. No question of provincial Christianity was 
raised in that connection. The Christianity of Christ and 
the apostles seemed to be one and the same thing, whether 
operating in the life of Jew or Gentile, Greek or bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond or free. 

IV. Another matter that is revealed and which is too 
keen and deep-reaching for us to find anything of pleas- 
ure in thinking about is something with reference to the 
nature of much that has been called Christianity. When 
the war began, Jew, Moslem, and infidel jeered at Chris- 
tianity’s apparent failure. Has Christianity failed? Who 
knows? It is evident that something has failed. What 
isit? Every country that went to war in 1914 had a stand- 
ing as Christian, except Japan and Turkey; and every 
one had a state religion and a state church except France. 
Without attempting definitions, it is incontrovertible 
that that which they had and called Christianity had 
failed if it is any part of the function of Christianity to 
prevent war. As hard as it may seem, there appears no 
escape from the dilemma. We must conclude either that 
we have seen with our eyes the utter failure of Christian- 
ity as a moral and spiritual force, or that the state reli- 
gions in seats of power in the warring countries do not 
present a characteristic type of Christianity. When the 
easy temper of safe endowments, the elaborate ceremonial- 
ism and the compromises of politico-religious ‘‘establish- 
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ments’’ are set over against the flaming moral earnest- 
ness, the peripatetic simplicity and the unyielding integ- 
rity of personality and conduct to avowed purposes that 
characterized the ministry of Christ and the apostles, the 
dilemma is logically simple but socially almost unspeak- 
able. If Christianity is essentially a life instead of a 
form, an organism instead of an organization, a spirit 
instead of a ritual, then we cannot fail to see that Chris- 
tianity as the life and spirit of Jesus Christ have had no 
consistent trial—no chance to fail—in any broad realm 
of organized society. 

In the future we must get back to the elemental things 
in the life and spirit of Jesus Christ—incarnate them in 
our individual lives and live them out in our political re- 
lations as we are beginning to do in our business rela- 
tions, and as we used to do in our social relations. We 
need to be done with the pomp and circumstance of pre- 
tentious talk and vapid imaginings. Christians must be 
content to be Christians, and content to perform the func- 
tions of Christians. And neither the church nor organ- 
ized Christianity has any governmental function to per- 
form. 

V. I raise here a question that is not so much a reve- 
lation of the war as to its answer, but the war has re- 
vealed the reality of the problem as nothing else has ever 
done, viz: Is nationalism the sacred thing that patriot 
bards and representative orators have led us to believe? 
On the battle front you might have seen a Scotch regi- 
ment that will die to the last man to sustain or rescue a 
French regiment, or Japanese officers leading with mar- 
velous skill Russian soldiers, or an Irish company giving 
its life for England, or a Bulgarian division facing cer- 
tain death to reinforce a Turkish, or a Hungarian dying 
for a Bohemian and both of them giving blood freely for 
Germany. These are contrary to the accepted demands 
of every current idea of nationalism, and many of them 
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contrary even to racial history and tradition. What does 
itmean? Are big guns needed to thunder into our hearts 
a question mark about the sanctity of nationalism? What 
is patriotism? What are its grounds? Does it take the 
red moil and lurid stench of this murderous war to teach 
us that there may be human relationships that transcend 
arbitrary lines in geographies and incidental boundaries 
of speech that arise mainly in climate and muscular for- 
mation of throats? I do not venture a solution. 

All this has a tremendous bearing on missions. We 
are not fitted for the mission task until we see it. Mis- 
sions is Christianity at its best. Christianity at its best 
is Christianity with a world consciousness, without re- 
gard to national boundaries. Missions is therefore Chris- 
tianity with a world consciousness and counting national 
lines as of small moment. If Christianity is final and su- 
preme for any human being, it is so by virtue of his bare 
humanity. And if it is thus final and supreme for any 
human being, it is consequently final and supreme for 
every human being. When the world-passion of Calvary 
seizes upon the human heart and the full surrender fol- 
lows, a man made new in the likeness of Jesus Christ goes 
forth after the ‘‘every creature’’ of Christ’s commission. 
What has such a thought and such a passion to do with 
arbitrary lines of division among men? Will national- 
ism be used of God as a passing expedient, as Patriarch- 
ism was used, and set aside and when it is outgrown bring 
us to the sunny climes of real human brotherhood? Can 
brothers in spirit remain forever aliens in allegiance? 

Basing and empowering every real missionary en- 
deavor is a deep sense of kinship in Christ. This must 
express itself in a vitalized and incarnate brotherliness 
which is possible only to such understanding and sympa- 
thy as come from genuine love. Are the exclusiveness 
and prejudices of nationalism in spirit compatible with 
this? Inevitably a national religion will produce a na- 
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tional church, a national church will produce a national 
concept of God, and a national concept of God will pro- 
duce a national ethic. And here lies the root of wter- 
national jealousies and enmities that lead to war. On 
the other hand, a vital missionary message is necessarily 
inclusive. It has a constitutional antipathy for preju- 
dices. It cannot abide incidental boundaries. It sees a 
world in sin with the natural eye, and with the eye of 
faith it sees a world robed in the white robes of redemp- 
tion. Neither vision may be cut off or marred by bound- 
aries between French gardens and German gardens. 
Clearly, here is a startling challenge to our intellects and 
no less so to our faith, and missions after the war must 
reckon with it. 

VI. The war reveals, it seems to me, the definite fail- 
ure of civilization to answer adequately to the demands 
of the problem of sin. We had already begun to think, 
some of us, that ‘‘civilization’’, ‘‘Christendom’’, and 
‘‘Christianity’’ were practically identical. This proba- 
bly resulted from a relinquishment of our hold upon the 
moral necessity for exact obedience to the Word of God 
and a growing desire to supplant virile freedom to differ 
by an easy-going tolerance of radically divergent doc- 
trines at the behest of an unripe unity. Such a state of 
mind on the part of Christian men results inevitably in 
a loss of fervor and intensity in Christian conquest as 
well as a loosening of the grip of moral fiber. 

Civilization was at its highest when the storm broke 
in 1914. Arts and sciences had gone on to absolutely un- 
precedented heights. The humanities had reached a de- 
velopment never before approximated. Humanitarian- 
ism had become a religion. Individuals, private founda- 
tions and governments spoke in its sonorous terms and 
acted according to its dictates. This widespread condi- 
tion, positively and unquestionably good in itself, became 
evil in that it obscured and thus blocked the coming of 
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the better thing. Words and ways were fair seeming, 
but under it all the heart of the world seethed with the 
same old ferment of sin. Not as one ‘‘speaketh’’ or 
‘‘walketh’’ so is he, but as he ‘‘thinketh in his heart’’. 
The world spoke the speech of humanitarianism and 
walked the walks of civilization, but it was thinking the 
thoughts of greed, of glory, of conquest, of selfish ag- 
grandizement—and so we plunged into the perdition of 
this war. 

It is indicated unquestionably by this reasoning that 
we have one supreme task which is twofold. We must 
examine ourselves and see whether we be in the real 
faith. And we must go out with the passion and the sim- 
plicity of the apostles, eschewing the pomp of circum- 
stance and the flattery of the world, and preach the ele- 
mental things of salvation from sin with the power and 
demonstration of the Holy Spirit. 

What shall we do with our civilization? I refer to 
this because it is a natural question, not because it is our 
great concern. We have no commission under the New 
Testament to construct or reconstruct a civilization. Civ- 
ilization is the shadow of the moral and intellectual life 
of an age. Weare sent not to adjust shadows but to deal 
with elemental realities. We are concerned with civiliza- 
tion only indirectly as a by-product of the task of human 
regeneration and deliverance from sin. Jesus was her- 
alded by the angels as coming ‘‘to save His people from 
their sins’’. The shadow of a people redeemed from sin 
will be a blood-cleansed and consistent civilization. We 
must Christianize our civilization by Christianizing our- 
selves. 

VII. Another revelation by the lips of the holocaust 
is the utter lack of substance and power in learning ‘and 
education to tame the powers and change the nature of 
sinfulness. With that lopsidedness toward which the 
specialist is always tending, the educational experts have 
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been saying something in recent years to the effect that 
sin and vice and crime can be done away with by a proper 
amount of education and learning. Some of us have 
leaned too far toward that proposition in our educational 
missions. We are now confronted with the indisputable 
evidence that more than education, and something differ- 
ent from it, is needed to put an end to war and tame the 
sinful passions of the race. The illustrations are all 
around us. For instance, the best taught nation on earth 
brought on this war. Disregarding both moral and politi- 
eal obligation explicitly stated and accepted in written 
covenant, she overran the next best schooled nation with 
fire and sword and earthquake in order to strike at the 
nation fourth from the top of the column in learning. 
Furthermore, all the devices of education and learning 
have, at the behest of something deeper and more power- 
ful than themselves, been turned to the gory tasks of 
carnage these three years—in so much that it might be 
truly said that education and learning are simply the 
capacity and ingenuity to be all the more barbarous and 
murderous, if there is not something deeper and more 
powerful than they to turn them to better uses. Solomon 
Reinach, as quoted by President Henry Churchill King in 
the American Journal of Theology, has aptly worded 
what I am here trying to impress. ‘‘At the future Con- 
gress’’, he says, ‘‘among the seats reserved for delegates 
of the Great Powers, one seat should remain vacant, as 
reserved for the greatest, the most redoubtable, the 
youngest of powers—Science in scarlet robes. That is 
the new fact; that is what diplomacy should not ignore, 
if that imminent and execrable scandal is to be averted, 
the whole of civilization falling a victim to science, her 
dearest daughter * * * now ready to deal her the 
death blow. The all-important question is the muzzling 
of the mad dog. Science, as subservient to the will to 
destroy, must be put in chains. Science must be exclu- 
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sively adapted to works of peace.’’ Now, science is 
bombing noncombatants, poisoning wells, sweeping whole 
townships with deadly gases, diving under passenger 
liners and even hospital ships to blow into eternity wo- 
men and children and helpless cripples. There are only 
two possible solutions that can end the desperate busi- 
ness. One is to destroy from the face of the earth the 
souls that thus use learning, and the other is to recon- 
struct by means of the regenerating grace of God that 
soul, that something that is deeper than learning, which 
is back of the hands that use it. One way ‘heads back to 
barbarism. The other leads on to the new earth that is 
heavenly. 

What shall we do? Shall we give up learning and 
education and go back to ignorance? Shall we confess 
that material powers by our discoveries of science have 
multiplied in our hands so rapidly that they have over- 
borne the will to do right? It seems to me that the race 
is facing the crucial decision now. In very self-defense 
we must Christianize learning or we must ban it from the 
face of the earth. I'am not pessimistic. I believe we can 
and will adapt science wholly to the works of peace. But 
we must beware that our Occidental laurels do not turn 
to Oriental willows. We must not make the fateful blun- 
der of producing a learned and scientific China, Japan, 
and India before we have tamed their great masses of 
people with the gospel of regeneration that produces the 
fundamental will to do right. 

These times are clamoring as times never clamored 
before for those who have, and have experienced, the gos- 
pel of a new birth to draw in from collateral lines of civi- 
lization and humanitarism and concentrate all their 
power and energies upon their saving message. There is 
no defense against war but the Christianity of Christ. 
Civilization only makes war more desperate, learning 
only makes it more ingenious and diabolical, humani- 
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tarianism only prolongs its reign in the earth by healing 
its cripples to nurse its hatreds. Nothing offers any per- 
manent hope but the gospel of Christ—the power that be- 
gets a new spirit and produces a new life. The Bible 
dictum, ‘‘first righteousness and then peace’’, is the pro- 
foundest statesmanship known to men. 

VIII. There is one other thing that I would be recre- 
ant to our common human nature and its potentialities 
to respond to God if I did not mention. It ‘has been dem- 
onstrated anew by this awful war that the call to sacri: 
fice is stronger than the call to ease and profit. Men in 
the mud of the trenches sacrificed all and offered life it- 
self at the behest of the call to suffer for a principle, that 
could not have been hired to do what they did for any 
possible consideration of profit or pleasure. The sinful 
old human is not hopeless for it still can hear and ‘heed 
the call of the cross. A few years ago a French socialist 
devised a plan that promised very short hours of labor, 
very long pay checks and very fine prospects of ease and 
luxury between tasks. It was a fine scheme and seemed 
perfectly sane and sound. He sent forth his plans and 
called for men to come and rally around his standard. In 
three years he recruited about 200,000 men. In August, 
1914, France sent out her call for men to come and rot 
and die in the mud and get themselves blown to fragments 
for six dollars a month and no rest at all. In three 
months 5,000,000 men rallied to her standard, ready to 
die at once or by little pieces. Again the cross called 
louder than the voice of ease. It was the spark of divin- 
ity answering with its steady glow to the winds of Gol- 
gotha. Battered and booted and muddied by sin, all awry 
and wrong in its iniquity, there is yet something in hu- 
manity that answers to the call of the ‘heroic, and on this 
foundation can be built His Kingdom who said that if 
men would come after Him they must take up the cross— 
if we make sure that it is the cross of Christ they take 
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up and not merely certain crosses imposed by a senti- 
mental will to do good. 

To do this, we must first make Him King in our own 
hearts, and then those who have experienced the Chris- 
tianity of Christ must tell their brothers about it until 
all men everywhere come to lodge the roots of character 
in the living Christ. 


AMERICA’S HELPING HAND IN CHINA. 
Rev. F. Rawurnson, M.A., D.D., Eprror Chinese Recorder. 


With the opening up of international intercourse, 
there has developed on the part of the United States an 
altruistic attitude toward China that is very insignificant. 
This attitude of friendly helpfulness toward China began 
when on February 25, 1830, two American missionaries, 
representing two American missionary societies, landed 
in Canton. At that time foreigners had only an uncer- 
tain foothold in China; now they are found everywhere 
therein. These pioneers of American altruism in China 
came expecting to do one kind of work—the evangelistic, 
though the Rev. E. C. Bridgman, one of the two, did con- 
siderable literary work and helped to negotiate the Amer- 
ican treaty with China. In the course of 86 years the two 
missionaries have increased to over 2,858, representing 
about 64 American missionary societies and institutions. 
The uncertain foothold in one province has changed to a. 
participation in work in all provinces, American mission- 
ary forces being, however, somewhat weaker in north- 
west and southwest China than in other parts, having 
only one station each in Kweichow and Yunnan. Ameri- 
cans are already working in Thibet. 

At present American missionary forces in China are 
a little less than half of the entire missionary body: in- 
eluded therein are 231 American medical workers—doc- 
tors and nurses. Open doors in China and opportunities 
for missionary responsibility have increased together, 
with the result that every possible type of work that man 
may carry on for the good of his fellow-man is now being 
undertaken in some measure by American missionaries; 
they now appeal to and influence every phase of Chinese 
life and every class of Chinese citizen. Not infrequently 
iheir advice has been asked and given in important politi- 
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eal crises. The total amount of money invested by Amer- 
icans in philanthropic and religious work in China has 
not yet been accurately computed. Some idea, however, 
of the annual gift of Americans to mission work in China 
can be gathered by putting together the funds sent to 
China by the two Presbyterian Missions, Northern and 
Southern; the two Methodist Missions, Northern and 
Southern; the two Baptist Missions, Northern and South- 
ern; the American Church Mission, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, the American 
Bible Society, the China Medical Board (in 1916, exclu- 
sive of home administration, $372,783.89), and a large 
number of smaller gifts, which aggregated approximately 
for the most recent fiscal year $3,572,780. These funds 
were sent out principally for the carrying on of the regu- 
iar work, represent only a few of the societies, and in- 
clude only a portion of the special gifts: quite a number 
of the schools raise funds outside regular channels of the 
boards. The gifts of all the remaining American socie- 
ties would have to be added to tell the whole story in de- 
tail; nevertheless, the gifts made since Americans started 
work in China, though not yet computed, are evidence of 
the commanding influence of Christian altruism in the 
United States! The actual extent and amount of influ- 
ence and fruitage in character and ideals resulting from 
the work carried on through these gifts is still farther be- 
yond the reach of statistical computation. The material 
equipment alone represents not only a large investment 
of funds but an unweighed outlay of sacrifice—each mis- 
sion building is an incontrovertible testimony to Ameri- 
ean good will, each missionary is a voice for democracy 
and a living testimony to the working power of the ideal 
of world-brotherhood. 

Two years ago the eight leading American missionary 
societies were as follows in the order of the size of the 
foreign staff. It is probably the same now: 

1. American Presbyterian Mission, North. 
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. Methodist Episcopal Mission, North. 

. American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 
American Church Mission. 

. Young Men’s Christian Association. 

. Southern Baptist Convention. 

. American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

8. American Presbyterian Mission, South. 

One significant feature of American missionary work 
in China is the amount of executive responsibility that 
has been laid upon their missionaries. The present staff 
of the following international and interdenominational 
organizations, which, with one exception, are working 
along various lines ae the interests of China as a whole, 
is American. The societies are: 

1. Canton Medical Missionary Association. 

2. The United Society of Christian Endeavor for 
China. 

3. The China Sunday School Union. 

4. The China Medical Missionary Association. 

5. The China Christian Educational Association. 

6. The China Continuation Committee. 

The Associated Mission Treasurers in Shanghai, rep- 
resenting five large American Missions and one British 
Mission, which at present handles considerably over two 
and a quarter million dollars a year, was inaugurated by 
Americans, and with one exception the staff is American. 
This is a type of mission work which is also national in 
scope and rapidly growing in importance. 

In this connection mention must be made of training 
schools for missionaries. There are at present in China, 
in addition to the two schools for the training of its mis- 
sionaries conducted by the China Inland Mission, four 
training schools for the benefit of missionaries in general. 
The directors of these are Americans. Those at Nanking 
and Peking are the largest, and are under the direction 
of Americans who have had special trianing for this task. 
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Reference must be made also to mission journalism. 
There are five publications issued in English in the spe- 
cial interests of the general missionary body, which are: 
The China Mission Year Book, The Chinese Recorder, 
The Educational Review, The China Medical Journal, and 
The China Sunday School Journal. These are at present 
edited by Americans. 

One other special type of mission work must not be 
overlooked. Seventeen ears ago the ‘‘Door of Hope’’, a 
place of refuge for the female slaves of vice, was started 
-in Shanghai by Miss Cornelia Bonnell, an American, who 
though weak and frail in body was strong and mighty in 
spirit. 

The above facts indicate that American representa- 
tives of Christianity in China have had a large share in 
the task of organizing mission work therein. They are 
thus exerting an influence which, at the time when demo- 
cratic principles are coming to the forefront throughout 
the whole world, is especially significant. 

There are two organizations which are both inter- 
national and interdenominational in sympathies and 
activities and which work for the interests of China as a 
whole; they are: the Young Men’s Christian Association 
«and the Young Women’s Christian Association. The for- 
eign staff of these organizations numbers about 126, of 
whom 85 per cent are Americans. The work for men, 
which began in London in 1895, is carried on in fourteen 
provinces and 28 cities; that for women started in 1903 
and is carried on in twelve provinces and 37 cities. Over 
half a million dollars have already been put by Ameri- 
cans into Association buildings in China. These two or- 
ganizations are at present making an approximate annual 
gift to China of $426,625. The main work of these organi- 
zations, being among the young and largely among stu- 
dents, is that of training coming leaders. Indeed, in gen- 
eral, the work is a training school of large proportions 
and varied activities. Their influence upon students is 
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significant, there being 67 Student Associations for young 
Chinese women, and 143 for men. A large part of the 
work is directly educational; for instance, there are now 
over ten hundred and fifty students in the various educa- 
tional departments of the Shanghai Men’s Association, 
which therefore has the largest enrollment of any one 
single institution under Western auspices in China. This 
Association has also the second largest boys’ branch in 
the world. 

In addition to its regular work, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association aims to get hold of that class of 
women and girls whose social position leaves them with 
a large amount of leisure. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has made a large and special contribution _ 
through its Lecture Department to the popularizing of 
scientific ideals, and through its Physical Culture Depart- 
ment to the promotion of ideals of physical activity on 
the part of Chinese students which are radically different 
from those considered fitting twenty years ago. These 
organizations have been specially successful in the re- 
sponse secured to their appeal on the part of the Chinese 
in both the giving of land for buildings and the support 
of the work, for in addition to the support of local work, 
exclusive of the salaries of foreign secretaries, the Chi- 
nese have assisted in the support of the national work to 
the extent of one-half its expenses! These organizations 
are doing much toward helping the Chinese to understand 
how to apply Christian principles to daily practical needs 
of mental, social, and religious life. 

We shall now briefly refer to the part Americans have 
taken in the special departments of mission work con- 
nected with (1) the production of literature, (2) the cure 
of the body, (3) church work, and (4) education. 

While they have not had the lead in literary work, 
which indeed belongs to British missionaries, they have 
nevertheless been active in the use of the pen and the pub- 
lication of good literature. In this connection, the names 
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of S. Wells Williams, W. A. P. Martin, Y. J. Allen, J. M. 
W. Farnham, C. W. Mateer, H. Blodgett, C. Goodrich, 
D. Z. Sheffield, and others, are prominent. For the publi- 
cation of literature there are maintained six presses, of 
which the oldest and largest are: the Methodist Publish- 
ing House, the China Baptist Publication Society, and 
the Presbyterian Mission Press. These two latter presses 
issned in 1917 one hundred million pages of special mis- 
sionary literature. Probably about one-half of the Chris- 
tian literature published in China is brought out under 
American auspices. The largest union literature dis- 
tributing agency in China is the Mission Book Company, 
which is American in organization, though it endeavors 
to serve all interests in China so far as demanded. 

Last but not least, mention must be made of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society in China. This society had, up to 1915 
(its 83rd year of service), published the Bible for use in 
China, in whole or in part, in seventeen of its languages 
and dialects, assisted in preparing two other versions of 
the Bible, spent for the Chinese people $1,336,651.28, and 
distributed as a result thereof 20,916,061 copies of the 
Bible and portions. 

The above efforts are of course but a nibble at the 
task of providing literature for a people whose nature, 
genius and interest are in that direction. At present the 
number of Americans devoting time and thought to the 
production of needed literature is lamentably small. 

Another contribution in this connection that must not 
be overlooked is the part played by the Mission Presses, 
and especially the Presbyterian Mission Press, in train- 
ing men who are now taking hold of China’s problem of 
producing literature in a modern way. The Commercial 
Press at Shanghai, the largest publishing establishment 
in China, has on its staff many who served their appren- 
ticeship and received their training in the Presbyterian 
Mission Press. This is a by-product that is none the less 
valuable because it is sometimes overlooked. 
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In addition, several magazines published in China in 
connection with American mission work are assisting in 
the discovery, stimulation and training of Chinese writers. 
The Chinese Christian Intelligencer, published in connec- 
tion with American Presbyterian work, with a circulation 
among all classes of about 7,000, has taken a prominent 
part in this work. 

In the practical helpfulness shown in medical work, 
while not overlooking the large amount of quiet founda- 
tion work done by others, Americans have played a spe- 
cial part: their 310 medical workers now in China repre- 
sent a large majority of American missionary societies 
and are about one-half of the medical missionary staff in 
China. They conduct 204 hospitals and 129 dispensaries. 
In 1917 they treated 1,016,746 patients—an army of 
friends won through friendliness. In many ways they are 
doing much to improve living conditions and create new 
ideals of sanitation and hygiene; in this connection the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, through its Scien- 
tific Department and the work of Dr. Peter, has taken a 
leading part. Through this contingent of medical work- 
ers America’s helping hand brings hope to those who 
were hopeless, relief to those enthralled by serious and 
hideous blights, and care to those uncared for. 

This comparatively small group—about ten per cent 
of the total American missionary staff in China—has 
faced illimitable tasks, the strain of attempting to meet 
which has been tremendously increased by the necessity 
of working with altogether inadequate equipment. <A 
welcome change in the conditions and ideals of medical 
missionary work in China has now set in. The claim of 
medical work to adequate support is undeniable. It helps 
to create that mutual confidence which alone can bring 
about the spirit of world brotherhood now being so earn- 
estly sought. The outstanding event in medical work in 
China is the organization of the China Medical Board, an 
outgrowth of the Rockefeller Foundation. This board 
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is establishing two medical schools, one at Peking, the 
other in Shanghai, the plant in each case to cost about one 
million dollars, and using about $500,000 a year for up- 
keep-—an amount equal to the income of some of the 
smaller boards. In addition, they will give much help to 
hospitals and general medical work. The establishment 
of these model schools will bring about a rise of standards 
and conditions of medical education and work that will 
set the norm of medical work in China for many years to 
come; indirectly it will affect the standards of education 
in general in so far as it must prepare students for medi- 
cal training. The China Medical Board had a free field 
in deciding either to work independently, co-operate with 
the Chinese Government, or with the Missions. After 
long consideration the die was cast in favor of co-operat- 
ing with the Missions; hence the Board of Trustees of 
both the Peking and the Shanghai School has mission 
representatives thereon. 

It is interesting to recall that the first regular Protes- 
tant medical missionary to China was an American, Dr. 
Peter Parker, who arrived in Canton in 1834. He opened 
the first medical missionary hospital and, with another 
American, the Rev. E. C. Bridgman (one of the first two 
American missionaries to arrive in China) took the larg- 
est share in the organization of the first medical mis- 
sionary society in China. It is thus eminently fitting 
that the greatest contribution toward the medical salva- 
tion of China should have come from the United States. 
It was as a result of the earnest solicitation of an Ameri- 
can merchant in Canton, Mr. D. W. C. Olyphant, that the 
American people began mission work in China. It is an 
American business man who has made the largest contri- 
bution up to date toward meeting the medical or general 
needs of China. 

Through Church work also Americans are influencing 
the Chinese vitally. Of the Christian constituency in the 
churches scattered all over China, slightly under 50 per 
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cent are under American leadership. Of these, 144,039 
were (in 1916) actual communicants, the nucleus of a 
total Christian community influenced by American ideals 
of church work and life consisting of about 295,671 peo- 
ple. Of the number of missionaries confining themselves 
to work in connection with churches, the number is more 
largely Enropgan or British, by reason of the larger num- 
ber of these in the leading mission in China—the China 
inland Mission. However, in general provincial and na- 
tional evangelistic campaigns, American missionaries 
have taken a prominent part. In Fukien, the leading 
province as regards Christian occupation, the provincial 
evangelistic work, to a large extent responsible for 
Fukien’s leadership in successful Christian work, was 
under the control of a committee whose chairman and two 
secretaries were members of American missionary socie- 
ties. The National Evangelistic secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee—a unique position—is Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis, an American, the function of his office being 
the co-ordination of the various evangelistic movements 
throughout China. During recent years there have been 
a number of extensive campaigns to reach Chinese stu- 
dents and leaders in thought and life. The setting up of 
these campaigns and a large part of the work done therein 
has been borne by Americans. Some of the outstanding 
speakers, Dr. John R. Mott, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, are 
American leaders in religious work, and some of the most 
effective Chinese speakers—Dr. C. T. Wang, Dr. C. W. 
Ping-—have been trained in universities in the United 
States. These campaigns did much to give Christianity 
a recognized position in the life of the Chinese people. 
Some of the highest officials in the land were included 
among those who attended the meetings and who co- 
operated in arranging for and conducting them. These 
campaigns helped to bring home to the Chinese people the 
fact that Christianity has a message affecting their na- 
tional life. Furthermore, they did much to start a move- 
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ment amongst the classes in China from whom politicai 
and social leadership has heretofore come, thus bringing 
about a union of all phases of Chinese life with the work 
of the Christian Church and strengthening enormously 
its possibilities of leadership. Rev. Ding Li-mei, a noted 
leader in winning men to the Christian ministry, was 
trained in an institution that at that time was under 
American auspices. Thus American missionaries have 
taken a significant and outstanding part in winning for 
Christianity a recognition as one of the vital forces mak- 
ing for the upbuilding of China. Hence Christianity is 
now one of China’s national movements and interests, 
with an influence far beyond its numerical strength. 

In educational work, speaking generally, a somewhat 
larger contribution has been made to the Chinese people 
by Americans than in any other form of work. There is 
not, of course, time to speak of the work done by mission- 
aries from other countries, either in connection with edu- 
eation or other branches of work. We must not overlook 
the fact, moreover, that one of the most interesting pieces 
of work in education is being done by the Central China 
Educational Association, which is managed by British 
educational ideals. 

All of the large American missionary societies are 
represented in the educational work carried on in China 
by Americans. About sixty per cent of all the students 
in mission schools are in institutions supported by Amer- 
icans. In 1916 they were actually training 112,386 pupils, 
of whom two-thirds were boys. They maintain for this 
purpose over 4,000 schools, which include fourteen insti- 
tutions ranked as colleges, in addition to ten union institu- 
tions, of which four rank as universities. Over and above 
this, Americans participate in about ten other union in- 
stitutions. American missionary educational work is 
strongest in Hast China, North China, and South China, 
in the order named. The actual value of these educa- 
tional plants and the total amount of money contributed 
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for their support has never yet been actually computed. 
Some idea, however, can be obtained from the fact that 
about two years ago the aggregate value of the plants 
2nd equipment of only five of the more than 4,000 institu- 
tions under American auspices, namely, the Canton Chris- 
tian College, the Shanghai Baptist College, St. John’s 
University, Nanking University, and Shantung Christian 
University, was considerably over a milion and a half 
dollars; these institutions were also receiving approxi- 
mately $100,000 a year as subsidy. Coupled with that 
part of the Boxer indemnity remitted in 1908 by the 
United States, the sum total in staff and funds put into 
educational work in China is a factor in the promotion 
of civilization that can hardly be overestimated; it stands 
out among the gifts made by men primarily for the good 
of their fellows; it signifies a sincere attempt to give 
China a chance. ~ 

But the part that the United States is taking in mould- 
ing, through education, the coming life of China is not 
yet all told. In a recent census of returned students pub- 
lished in Peking in The Far Eastern Review, it was found 
that while by far the larger part came from Japan, yet 
next to Japan stood the United States. While these re- 
turned students are not yet of sufficient strength to stem 
the tide of reaction altogether, they are still much in evi- 
dence in the management of important affairs. Among: 
outstanding leaders trained in American mission colleges 
the following list of prominent alumni of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai, is significant: Wellington Koo, the .pres- 
ent Chinese Ambassador to the United States; Alfred 
Sze, Chinese Minister to London; W. W. Yen, formerly 
Chinese Minister to Berlin; Dr. Y. T. Tsur, former Presi- 
dent 'Tsing Hua College; Mr. Z. T. K. Woo, Superintend- 
ent Hanyang Iron and Steel Works; S. C. Chu, LL.B., 
General Secretary, Shanghai-Nanking Railway; T. T. 
Wong, Director General Chinese Students’ Educational 
Commission, Washington, D. C.; Dr. H. L. Yen, Secre- 
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tary Board of Foreign Affairs; David Z. T. Yui, General 
Secretary Y. M. C. A.; Mr. Yen Fu-ch’ing, Dean of the 
Medical Faculty, Yale College, Changsha; W. Y. Hu, 
M. A., Justice of the Supreme Court of Appeals, Peking. 

These are samples of the leadership Americans are 
helping to train in mission colleges in China. Dr. C. T. 
Wang, the first Vice-President of the first Congress in 
China, is also the product of an American university. 
JIe with those above and many others are live wires in 
present-day China. The future will have much more to 
say about them and much more to hear from them. They 
are in the advance guard of the new China. 

Apart from the regular work of mission schools car- 
ried on by American missionary societies, American uni- 
versities have established practical fraternal relation- 
ships with Chinese youth. Only brief mention can be 
made of these, but that is significant. Yale is supporting 
an educational work at Changsha, Hunan, formerly noted 
for its anti-foreign spirit ; its medical school alone is cost- 
ing $75,000 a year, and it has a hospital which cost $175,- 
C00 to build. Harvard for a time conducted a medical 
work in Shanghai, which is now being merged in the 
larger plans of the China Medical Board. Pennsylvania 
is assisting in a Medical Department in St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai. Last year Columbia supported a man 
at the Shanghai Baptist College. Teachers College is re- 
sponsible for a chair in Canton Christian College; to 
raise funds for this there was given in 1917 a huge pa- 
geant. It is interesting to note that this one institution 
is assisted directly by six colleges in the United States. 
Oberlin is practically interested in schools in Shensi and 
is represented by Dr. H. H. K’ung, a lineal descendant of 
Confucius. Princeton has taken a big part in the life of 
Peking through the Young Men’s Christian Association 
which its alumni established there. Smith College is tak- 
ing a direct interest in Ginling College for women in 
Nanking. Brown University is assisting in the work of 
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one of its graduates at the Shanghai Baptist College, and 
is planning to take a larger share in promoting his work 
along sociological lines. These and other instances are 
indicative of the live interest of American students in the 
needs of Chinese youth and of a determination to help 
equalize the opportunities of China’s future leaders for 
an adequate preparation for their task. They are trying 
to teach them insight, foresight and the right use of hind- 
sight. 

In religious education, as represented in the Sunday 
School work reported, there are more Sunday Schools in 
connection with the work of American missionaries than 
of that of others. 

American educational ideals are prominent among the 
influences helping to lay the foundations for a new China. 
American missionary educationists were the first to recog- 
nize the extreme importance of leading Chinese students 
to see the bearing of modern science upon the economic 
and social as well as moral and religious life of the peo- 
ple. Through its missionary representatives America 
has taken the lead in higher education for men and wo- 
men. As a special contribution to the higher education 
of women, in addition to Gingling College at Nanking, 
two other influential institutions for women must be spe- 
cially mentioned, the one being at Peking and the other at 
Foochow. American educationists have also taken a 
noteworthy part in helping to develop Forestry and In- 
dustrial education, as witness the School of Agriculture 
and Forestry at Nanking University, the Agricultural De- 
partment of Canton Christian College, and some small 
but practical attempts to develop industrial education. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association was the first 
to promote intercollegiate atheletic contests, which have 
done so much to change the ideas of Chinese students 
with regard to physical culture and to bind colleges to- 
gether in larger sympathy. Thus those who represent a 
nation that emphasizes education as an essential factor 
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in making democracy work are practically demonstrating 
their belief by assisting one of the latest aspirants to 
democracy to steer straight in educational matters. 

The practical interest of America in China has broad- 
ened until it is as wide as human needs; hence in famine 
relief work in this country Americans have taken a large 
part. This is true missionary work. For this they made 
generous gifts in 1907, 1910-11, and 1912. The responsi- 
bility for this work fell heavily upon Americans. The 
chairman of the 1910-11 and of the 1912 committees were 
Americans, as were also the foreign general secretaries. 
The larger part of the missionaries actually engaged in 
relief work came from the United States. Later it was 
American enterprise which promoted the attempt to pre- 
vent future famines in the famine regions of northern 
Anhwei and northern Kiangsu, an attempt which led 
finally to the American Red Cross Society sending a com- 
mission to China whose work resulted in steps being taken 
for the conservancy of the Grand Canal and the Hwai 
river. The American Red Cross is now helping China 
finance the new Tientsin-Peking highway, which is being 
built as a flood relief measure. 

The part that the United States has played in helping 
China to prepare for the new world that is coming can- 
not be judged by a study of statistics alone. The funds 
given cannot yet be accurately computed; the number of 
workers, though easier summed up, will not tell all the 
tale. Much that Americans have been doing has been pos- 
sible through the unheralded work of others, whose work 
we have not dealt with in this article. Nevertheless, the 
above facts indicate a special contribution in initiative 
and organization which cannot be overlooked. This prom- 
inence of Americans in positions of executive responsi- 
bility does not necessarily mean predominance in the 
work as a whole; yet their contribution to the organiza- 
tion of mission work in China is distinct and noteworthy. 
Why is this? It is due in large part to a greater freedom 
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from tradition and precedent, which allows more freedom 
for the play of the imagination with regard to the use of 
resources—always pitiably inadequate in themselves— 
and hence a quicker response with new solutions to old 
problems. As a group, it is possibly true that American 
missionaries have found it easier to establish new norms 
of mission work and to use new solutions in accordance 
with the new norms they have initiated. They have also 
been prominent in promoting co-operation in planning, in 
which they have been able to secure the confidence of 
enough of the entire missionary body to enable them to 
make it effective, and having been placed in all sorts of 
positions of responsibility, they have been able to take 
a large part in promoting a more effective organization 
of the forces and resources of mission work in China. 
This prominence in various lines of executive responsi- 
bility is born not of any imperative desire to control, but 
through a measure of greater ease in adaptability and a 
thoroughly democratic desire to serve. 

The entire work of American missions in China is thus 
a service of brotherhood and democracy that, in a time 
charged with being materialistic and hardened through 
the grinding demands of big business, is of special signfi- 
eance. It means that Americans are willingly sharing 
their best with the world. It is the expression of an im- 
pulse’of good-will which finds its greatest satisfaction in 
what it does, and thinks little, if at all, of any returns to 
those directly responsible for this expression of good-will. 
The executive responsibilities which ‘have fallen upon 
American missionaries are a clear call to Americans for 
larger support. The pace set in American missionary 
work must be maintained; indeed, it must be increased, 
if Americans are to do a share in helping China in keep- 
ing with the enlarging prosperity and ideals of their home- 
land. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


By JoHn Aurrep Fautkner, D.D., Drew THEOLOGICAL 
Seminary, Mapison, N. J. 


Perhaps the most characteristic feature of apostolic 
Christianity as compared with later times was the wide 
diffusion of spiritual gifts. The most striking of these 
was the gift of tongues. At the day of Pentecost, by 
_a spiritual elevation of the more susceptible of the hear- 
ers, the latter thought they heard their own language— 
prophecy of the universal destination of the gospel. 
Whatever we may think of that one instance, the gift of' 
tongues was a more or less rapt utterance of religious 
emotions, generally in speech unintelligible except to 
those spiritually initiated, and played no important part, 
as it is mentioned only three times, Acts 10:46; 19:6; 
1 Cor. 12 and 14. Paul discouraged the exercise of this 
gift in Corinth, except in an orderly way and except as 
an expert was by to interpret. Similar phenomena have 
appeared in times of deep religious feeling from that day 
to this, and the Catholic Apostolic Church (Irvingites) 
deliberately revived it in 1835 as a regular (or irregular) 
part of worship, following actual bestowments of the gift 
in Edward Irving’s Caledonian Chapel in London, 1831- 
32. The power to speak in foreign tongues except by la- 
borious study and practice has never been an equipment 
of Christian workers, nor was it needed in apostolic 
times, when Greek was the key to all intelligent minds. 
But one may speak in an unknown tongue with such en- 
thusiasm and spiritual scintillation that the hearers are 
deeply affected or even imagine they hear their mother 
tongue, as Bernard of Clairvaux in unknown Latin fired 
the Germans to the second crusade. The whole Pente- 
costal event was a miracle in the sense of something be- 
‘yond the lower powers (even Rothe called it a ‘‘proper 
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miracle’’!), but neither that nor the gift of tongues in 
general was miraculous in the sense of being beyond the 
spiritual forces of the universe. These and other gifts 
are the higher naturalism of divinely endowed men.’ 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of these spiritual gifts 
was prophecy, a special afflatus of the Spirit on either 
men or women by which they gave communications from 
God either as to the future or general religious instruc- 
tion, this instruction being different from that of the 
teachers in that it was directly from above. See Acts 
41:27f; 21:10f; 13:1f; 21:9ff. The apostles did not nec- 
essarily have this gift, though it is ilkely that most of 
them were also prophets. Paul had messages from God 
in a dream or trance state, but these were never the sub- 
ject of his public addresses or letters.? What the prophets 
received they were to give forth in the congregation. 
Paul is reckoned among prophets and teachers in Acts 
13:1, and he believed prophecy the highest gift (1 Cor. 
14:1), especially because it combined two characteristics 
-—it was rational, edifying and understandable (verse 3), 
and yet it was immediately from God and therefore had 
convincing and revealing effect on unbelievers (verses 
24, 25). The prophets were not irresponsible, but were 
subject not to the society but to their brother prophets 
(v. 32). They must not speak at the same time, but in 
order (v. 29). Every congregation had its prophets, and 
they also went from place to place. They will appear 
later. 

Gifts of healing and other similar powers were part 
of the machinery of Christian propaganda. In an age 
when wonders were the indispensable credentials of reli- 
gion, the marvel is not that there were miracles but that 


1Vorlesungen tiber K. G. i. 33 (1875). 

2On the gift of tongues the latest books are Mosiman, H., Das Zungen- 
reden geschicht. und psycol. untersucht (Mohr), 1911 (see 
Theol. Lit., Blatt, 1911, 487-8), and Hayes, The Gift of Tongues, 
1913 (admirable). 

3Correct here von Orelli, in Int. Stand. Bib. Enc., 2464. 
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they were so few, so beneficent, and so linked to spiritual 
ministries. Though they were historically necessary for 
the starting of Christianity, though Paul refers to them 
as the signs of an apostle which he possessed in full (2 
Cor. 12:12), though the apostolic company were thor- 
oughly equipped (Heb. 2:4), yet the chief dependence of 
the latter was preaching—they overcame by the blood of 
the Lamb and the word of their testimony (Rev. 12:11). 
Even the ‘‘power of signs and wonders’’ to which Paul 
appealed was co-ordinate to that of ‘‘word and deed’’ 
and the ‘‘power of the Holy Spirit’’, and all was for the 
one purpose—‘‘I have fully preached the gospel of 
Christ’? (see Rom. 15:18-20). The powers in apostolic 
times were like the raising of Doreas (Acts 9:36ff) and 
Eutychus (20:9ff), the healing of the cripple of Jerusa- 
lem and the palsied of Lydda (3:1ff; 9:32ff). The gifts 
of healing were more ordinary, and were sometimes per- 
haps no more than natural endowments of strong-minded 
people of heroic faith who knew how to lay hold of the 
hidden forces of another’s personality and thus evoke 
remedial agents lying in the dim frontier of spirit and 
matter. The faith that removes mountains can some- 
times heal the sick, and the man that can pour that faith 
into another may work a miracle on this clay. This is 
not to minify that miracle, for most of the horrible dis- 
eases of the East were not amenable to spiritual sleight- 
of-hand or the esoteric ‘‘mortal mind’’ philosophy of 
Christian Science. ‘‘It is worth remembering that with 
all his faith in the spiritual gift of healing and personal 
experience of its power, Paul chose Luke the physician 
as the companion of his later journeys; and worth notic- 
ing that Luke shared with the apostle the honors show- 
ered upon the missionaries by the people of Melita whom 
they had cured of their diseases (Acts 28:10). Upon the 
modern church there seems to lie the duty of reaffirming 
the reality and permanence of the primitive gift of heal- 
ing, while relating it to the scientific practice of medicine 
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as another power ordained of God, and its natural ally in 
the task of diffusing the Christian gospel of health.’’* 
First among the workers should be mentioned the 
apostles, a name used of two different classes of mission- 
aries. There were, first, those who had been chosen by 
Christ Himself to accompany Him, to hear His teachings 
and later to earry on His work, and Paul to whom Christ 
revealed Himself in vision and taught and personally 
commissioned. The apostles were not priests, had no 
priestly functions whatever, but were the advance agents 
of the gospel. As the founders of the Church, they were 
given special leading of the Spirit to lay down the ethical 
and religious principles on which sins were to be 
judged (‘‘retaining and forgiving sin’’, ‘‘binding and 
loosing’’), and the right involved in their historical posi- 
tion of suggesting appointment of officers and of general 
leadership. But this included no prelatic power or offi- 
cial pre-eminence. They did not even decide the matter 
of the circumcision of the Gentiles themselves, but called 
a council of elders and brethren to consider it. Their 
authority was spiritual only. The most aggressive was 
Paul, who magnified his office, but his credentials in it 
were sufferings (2 Cor. 11:23-33), and he sought to gain 
influence not through any official authority but only by 
manifestation of the truth commending himself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God (4:2). He did not 
interfere with the ordinary administration of church af- 
fairs, and when he has to give advices or commands he 
does so on the ground of their reasonableness or conform- 
ity to Old Testament precepts, or some word of the Lord 
(1 Cor. 7:10), on his own judgment as informed by the 
Spirit (verse 40), or a transparent demand that even a 
heathen would recognize (1 Cor. 5:1), or on his relation 
as spiritual father (4:15f), ete. Nor is there any trace 
of the necessity of connection with the apostles as vali- 
dating service, such as grew up later in the doctrine of 


4J. C. Lambert in Int. Stand. Bible Encyc., 1350 (1915). 
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so-called Apostolic Succession. Ordination as we under- 
stand it was unknown in apostolic times, and our con- 
ception of it is due in part to the numerous mistransla- 
tions of the ecclesiastically dominated Authorized Ver- 
sion. The nearest equivalent to it then was appointment 
or election, and the laying on of hands was simply a sym- 
bol of blessing. The crown of the apostolate was its mis- 
slonary pioneering, and therefore James the Lord’s 
brother, head (later called bishop) of the church in Jeru- 
salem, is contrasted with ‘‘all the apostles’’ (1 Cor. 15:7; 
9:5). The spiritual authority of the apostles could not 
in the nature of the case be transmitted. 

There were, second, men besides the ‘T'welve and Paul 
who were called apostles on account of their eminent 
services as heralds of the cross. These were not placed 
by the apostles in an inferior class, but held in full honor. 
Barnabas is side by side with Paul ‘himself (1 Cor. 9:5, 6; 
Gal. 2:9), Andronicus and Junias are of note among the 
apostles (Rom. 16:7), and several whose names are not 
on earthly books are the apostles of the churches and the 
glory of Christ (2 Cor. 8:23; see also 1 Cor. 4:6, 9; Phil. 
2:25). These men were entitled to whatever honor was 
due their work, and the Twelve never dreamed of limiting 
the apostleship to any closed number of men, even if Peter 
wanted some one elected to succeed Judas, except, of 
course, as the Twelve had a pre-eminence involved in 
their historical position as the personal pupils and mis- 
sionaries of Jesus. 

The evangelists were the proclaimers of the glad tid- 
ings or gospel, or a sort of sub-apostles, were itinerants, 
and their work was entirely missionary. Our evangelist 
or revivalist is his successor as to the substance of his 
message, but not as to his work. As far as he has any 
modern counterpart, it is the home and foreign mis- 
sionary. 

While the prophet gave forth instruction by special 
inspiration, the teacher did so by use of the ordinary 
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powers (Rom. 12:7;.1 Cor. 12:28). God was not the less 
the author of his truth (1 Cor. 12:8), but it did not come 
by revelation. Teaching was a most important function - 
in apostolic times, not only by those addicted to it, but 
by apostles and others. See Acts 2:42; 5:42; 15:35; 
1¢:1-3,.10-15, 16-17 518:4-11 ; 19:8, 195° 28:28, 30-31. It 
was much more used then than today by the average pul- 
pit, much to the loss of the permanent appeal and power 
of our preachers. 

If the reader will compare Acts 20:17 with v. 28; Tit. 
1:5 with v. 7; 1 Tim. 3:1 (cf. v. 8 for the only other officer 
in this list) with 4:14 and 5:1, he will see that elder or 
presbyter and bishop or overseer are one and the same 
person. Compare our use of the words minister, clergy- 
man, pastor. Perhaps where Jewish customs predomi- 
nated, or age was the first thought, the word elder was 
used, where Greek the word bishop. At first, the elder 
was only an administrative officer, like our steward or 
trustee, the Presbyterian elder, the Congregational dea- 
eon, but later he preached and taught (1 Tim. 3:2). The 
view of Hatch and Harnack that there was an initial dis- 
tinction between elder and bishop, the former being ad- 
ministrative, the latter partly administrative but also 
preaching, is rather forced, the more natural view being 
that above, though in some places the development may 
have gone on that line. The elder or bishop (or any 
other) did not rule in the hierarchical sense (dpxew), 
the word ‘‘rule’’ in our versions of Scripture in regard 
to church officers being always a mistranslation (‘‘shep- 
herding the Church of God [2 oldest MSS.] which he pur- 
chased’’, Acts 20:28; ‘‘be persuaded by those guiding’’ 
[or leading, or directing] you’’, Heb. 13:17; ‘‘he who is 
placed before [or presiding over, or a patron] with dili- 
gence’’, Rom. 12:8; ‘‘let the elders that preside beauti- 
fully be worthy of double honor, especially those that 
toil wearily in the word and in teaching’’, 1 Tim. 5:17). 
In fact, anything like ecclesiastical rule in the ordinary 
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sense was strictly forbidden by the Lord, who after 
speaking of rule says: Not so shall it be among you. But 
whosoever wills to become great among you shall be your 
servant, and whosoever wills to be first shall be your 
slave (Mt. 20:26). 

The Church was a society of believers in Christ, called 
out from the world, saints, elect, very loosely organized 
at first, with no officials in the modern sense in the first 
epistles of Paul; by the time of the later epistles with 
distinct officers, but those officers never addressed but 
always the society or believers (except Phil. 1:1, where 
overseers, elders and deacons are brought in in a subor- 
dinate way), which is also the case when urgent duties 
of discipline, ete., are enforced (the officers or ministers 
not asked to attend to these, but the whole brotherhood). 
The ecclesiastical idea, as we know it, is quite embryonic 
in New Testament times. 

Baptism was religiously of tremendous importance, 
but ecclesiastically of little, so little that Paul, on account 
of the factional disputes in Corinth, is glad he baptized 
only two or three, recognizing that the work to which 
Christ sent him was preaching and not baptizing (1 Cor. 
1:14-17). Baptism was a dedication into Christ’s death, 
a symbolic burial by which the old man disappeared and 
the new man arose, to represent the newness of life in 
Christ Jesus, founded on His death and resurrection 
(Rom. 6:3-5). In a missionary age it necessarily had a 
more vivid meaning than now, just as it has today in for- 
eign mission lands. It meant an irrevocable cleft from 
the old life, the final challenge to the old gods, a new 
birth, a change so profound that with what preceded and 
followed it might be called a new creation and might 
sometimes be a new creation. Its psychological signifi- 
cance to the convert, therefore, was so profound, and its 
historical bearing so important, that it was at times ac- 
companied with a special outpouring of the Spirit, a 
natural response to the quickened faith presupposed in 
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such a splendid leap from the old associations. It had 
in itself no regenerating influence nor in itself gave the 
Spirit, as Simon Magus found (Acts 8:13, 23), but sym- 
bolically and publicly it was the washing away of sin 
(2:38). 

What we call the Lord’s Supper was a brotherhood 
meal in memory of Christ. We are not sure whether it 
is mentioned in Acts, but probably the breaking of bread 
of 2:42 and 20:7 were Lord’s Suppers, as it was impossi- 
ble for disciples then to come together in a meal without 
remembering their Lord and feeding upon Him. It is 
only mentioned elsewhere in 1 Cor. 10 and 11, in the first 
passage to guard the Christians from taking part in the 
abominations of pagan feasts, by the argument that their 
cup of blessing was a communion (xoweva, not drinking 
nor partaking of) of the blood of Christ and the ‘‘ bread 
which we break’? was a communion with the body of 
Christ (the cup and bread set forth the fellowship which 
believers had with the blessings brought to them by the 
life and death of Christ), and in the second passage to 
save them from drunkenness and other horrible profani- 
ties by calling their attention to the religious meaning of 
their suppers as ‘‘proclaiming the Lord’s death till He 
come’’. In those times, the supper was a social meal 
‘‘celebrated by those in whose minds the earthly and the 
heavenly, the social and religious aspects of life were not 
yet divided asunder. We see the banquet spread in the 
late evening, after the sun had set behind the western 
ridge of the hills of Achaia; we see the many torches blaz- 
ing as at Troas to light up the darkness of the upper 
room, where the Christian community assembled; we see 
the couches laid and the walls hung after the manner of 
the East; we see the sacred loaves each representing in 
its compact unity the harmony of the whole society; we 
hear the blessing or thanksgiving on the cup, responded 
to by the thunder of the joint Amen; we witness the com- 
plete realization of the apostle’s words, suggested doubt- 
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less by the sight of the meal and sacrament blended to- 
gether, ‘‘Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God’’ (10:31). Perhaps the nearest 
likeness now existing to the union of social intercourse 
with religious worship is to be found in the services of 
the Coptic Church,’ or those of the Dunkards or other 
churches which have deliberately attempted to restore 
primitive Christianity, or in the love feast of the Unitas 
Fratrum. 

The social aspect of apostolic Christianity was 
summed up in the word, Brotherhood in Christ.. As to 
spiritual privileges, all were on an equality, and the poor- 
est might be called to any office in the gift of the commun- 
ity. Wide measures of relief were inaugurated. The 
Christians were a solidarity something in the sense of 
a world-wide secret fraternity of modern times. But this 
does not mean that Christianity was a proletarian move- 
ment, or received its impulse from socialistic ideals. The 
first socialism in Jerusalem was a passing enthusiasm, 
founded on their new love and joy in Christ and suggested 
by the Jewish hospitality to strangers at the day of 
Pentecost, and was not imitated elsewhere. There was 
not the slightest effort made to obliterate classes, or to 
preach a universal democracy in a political or economic 
sense. Kings were to be honored (1 Pet. 2:17), every 
ordinance of man to be obeyed (v. 13), and the empire 
endorsed as a divine order (Rom. 13:1). The fact that 
Christianity accepted slavery as a matter of course, en- — 
couraged no effort at emancipation, even sent back a run- 
away slave to his master, shows the baselessness of the 
recent interpretation of our religion as at its beginnings 
a movement for the poor. Its driving impulse was reli- 
gion, not economics. Therefore from the first it had all 
grades of wealth among its members, and never at- 
tempted social equalization. It is true that James sharp- 
ly rebukes the rich selecting the chief seats in the Chris- 


5A. P. Stanley, The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 3 ed., 1865 
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tian synagogue, and though he denounces their wealth as 
cankered because gained by fraud and oppression, he does 
not suggest that they should share equally their posses- 
sions with others (Jas. 5:1-6). The constant exhorta- 
tions to benevolence and kindness to the poor presuppose 
the full rights of private property and free accumulation. 
Every Christian privilege and religious blessing belonged 
to the poor, toward whom the widest and deepest charity 
was preached, and all were taught that worldly blessings 
were infinitely below the spiritual in value; but the 
Church to which the wealthy sheik Abraham was the 
father of the faithful, and which sought and won adher- 
ents in the palaces of the Cesars did not ban riches as in 
themselves sinful. Christianity was not a program—it 
was a life. 

I think there is now no dispute among scholars that 
the Lord’s Suppers were actual repasts in apostolic time, 
and for a considerable time after. Harnack’s comment on 
éurAnoOjvee in Did. 10:1, states the fact: Therefore still 
a real meal (his ed., Leipz., 1884, p. 31). The distinction 
of all historians and commentators between love feasts 
and Lord’s Suppers—one following the other—is no 
jonger tenable—I mean as to this early time. Later the 
love feast succeeded to the meal feature of the Supper. 


NOTE. 


Apostles and Apostolate.—The first to give a careful and scientific 
treatment of apostles was Harnack in his Die Lehre der Zwélf Apostel 
(his famous edition of the Didache or Teaching of the XII Apostles), 
Leipz., 1884, pp. 93-119. A brief statement of his results might be 
welcome. The fundamental exhortation of this book (say A. D. 115- 
125) is 4:1: ‘““My child, thou shalt remember night and day him that 
speaks to thee the word of God, and thou shalt honor him as the Lord, 
for where the Lordship is spoken of, there is the Lord.” The whole 
book shows that there was only one class of men to be honored, viz., 
those who proclaimed the word of God, in their position as ministri 
evangelii. This corrects previous views. Who were these speakers? 
Not standing officers, not even officers elected by the Christian society, 
but especially free teachers who owed their calling to a divine man- 
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date and charisma, and wandered as preachers from society to society. 
There were three classes—apostles, prophets, and teachers—of which 
the first were the regular missionaries of the’ gospel. 1. They are 
not elected by the congregation but set in by the Spirit, a special 
divine commission, whereas deacons and bishops were elected (15:1). 
2. The distinction, apostles, prophets and teachers, is an original one, 
going back to earliest times. The apostle needed a special call. By 
the time the Epistle to the Ephesians was written, evangelists and 
pastors were shoved in after the prophets (4:11), which means that 
the author used the expression apostles in a narrower sense of the 
Twelve and Paul, brought in evangelists alongside of them, dove- 
tailed pastors into the rank of preachers given to the whole church, 
understood teachers as distinct persons belonging to the local society. 
This was practically the same as the Didache, which places the pas- 
tors (bishops) of the local church by the side of the teachers, and to 
be honored with them (15:1, 2). In the Shepherd of Hermas (about 
135), the author omits prophets in the lists, but this is simply on 
account of modesty, because he is himself a prophet, and he gives 
information on prophets in Mandate II. “The stones that are. squared 
and white and fit together in their joints, these are the apostles [and 
prophets] and bishops and teachers and deacons, who walked after 
the holiness of God, and were overseeing and teaching and serving 
(lit, diakonizing) holily’, ete. (Vis. 3:5). Why he puts the bishops 
before the teachers we do not know. We see then from Acts, Paul, 
Ep. to Eph., Hermas and Didache that in the oldest Christian socie- 
ties “those who speak the word of God” took the highest place, that 
they consisted of apostles, prophets and teachers, and that they were 
not the officers of a local society but were honored as preachers set 
in by God and given to the whole church. All administrative and 
jurisdictional functions are entirely lacking to these three classes of 
workers. 


Christendom had a unique band of union in apostles, prophets and 
teachers. Wandering from place to place, received in every church 
with the highest respect, they explain how it was that the ecclesiasti- 
cal development could have gone on with the sameness that it did 
under conditions so different. In the face of adverse forces and 
storms between 64 and 150, we see how firmly the local society organ- 
ized itself, and how all the societies united finally in a Catholic con- 
federation—we must assign to the uniting influence of apostles, etc., 
one factor of this wonderful development. This is witnessed to also 
in the so-calleq Catholic Epistles. Like the apostles and’ prophets, 
these addressed themselves and belonged to the whole church, and 
were immediately received in honor, whether they had the name of 
an apostle attached to them or not. It was only when the bishop be- 
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came an officer of the whole Catholic Church that he became the suc- 
cessor of the apostles. The Catholic organization of the church as it 
fixed itself in the third century and placed at its head the confederation 
of bishops gave back again to Christendom in strict political and 
therefore in altogether changed form that which it had in the begin- 
ning, though not in a politically and legally fixed way, namely, uni- 
versally acknowledged teachers. Between those epochs there was 
a brief time when the old apostles, prophets and teachers had van- 
ished and the bishops were local, not general, church officers. 

The apostles were to be without possessions and to be supported 
entirely by the society they served for the time. They could remain 
only two days, that is, in the time covered by the Didache (early 
2nd century). They must be restless missionaries of the gospel. They 
could take with them however a day’s ration of bread. The Didache 
knows no distinction in the rank of apostles, though in the inscription 
it speaks of the Twelve. That the Twelve were the highest officers 
in the church, that a hard line existed between them and other apostles 
is false. They had higher honor, but the others were fully apostles, 
and Paul was the founder of the idea that they had an extraordinary 
position. But the Twelve had a special position in apostolic and post- 
apostolic times, and the title apostle very early was limited to the 
Twelve and Paul (see references, note p. 118). This fact must kill 
and finally did kill the old formula—apostles, prophets, and teachers. 
The Old Testament prophets and the Twelve pressed back the apos- 
tles generally and the Christian prophets; that is, the need for an 
external authoritative witness of the gospel necessarily hemmed in 
the living creative power of the same. (Thus Harnack.) 

In 1886, Weizsacker in old Tiibingen came out with an independent 
treatment of the apostles in his Das Apostolische Zeitalter der Christ- 
lichen Kirche, Eng. tr. of 2 edition, 2 vols., 1894-95, 8rd ed.—unchanged 
—of German, 1901, a work of great interest and suggestiveness, though 
in places decidedly free and rationalistic. He says that the fact that 
people find episcopacy, presbyterianism and democracy in the apos- 
tolic church means that the sources leave a wide field for conjecture. 
The church did not come out of a single society, but the whole, the 
“Church of God”, came first, and then the separate churches arose 
out of mission activities, and their government was due to the wants 
and ministries of this mission; that is, church government was based 
on apostolate. The apostolate was not set up in the church as a 
council of twelve, but was founded by Jesus, not as an office but as 
a preaching ministry. Their judging the twelve tribes (Mt. 19:28) 
was not official. They went up to Jerusalem with Jesus because they 
were called on behalf of Israel (that is, as missionaries), and it was 
because of this that they afterward reassembled in Jerusalem and 
originated the church. Their leadership was also their instruction 
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or preaching, which held the Christian community together. The 
Twelve do not come before as a corporation, but as individuals, and 
therefore stress is laid only on certain men. When Paul wanted to 
come to an understanding with Jerusalem, he sought out not the apos- 
tles but only Peter, James and John, and he calls them not apostles 
but pillars, those highly esteemed, thus emphasizing their personality, 
not their office. This is because their mission and work only were 
involved. 

Contrary to what we might expect, the term widened rather than 
narrowed, and as applied to missionary assistants (1 Thess. 2:6; 1 
Cor. 9:5, 6; 4:6, 9; Rom. 16:7), and this widening was due not to 
Paul’s own use of the word to which he felt free on account of his in- 
dependent call, but to an already existent use. For instance, James, 
the Lord’s brother, is placed among the apostles (Gal. 1:19), and in 
1 Cor. 15:5, 7, the twelve and the apostles are different terms or 
classes not necessarily mutually inclusive. As apostles, men were 
formally appointed in the apostolic church, and Weizsacker thinks he 
can make out their qualifications. They must be Jew by birth (2 Cor. 
11:22, comp. v. 13), must have seen Jesus (1 Cor. 9:1, comp., 2 Cor. 
5:16), and be a promoter of His cause (2 Cor. 11:23), perhaps with 
courage (10:1ff) and eloquence (11:6), mighty or miraculous deeds 
(12:12), perhaps visions and revelations (12:1) and persecutions 
(11:23ff). All this made a definite number meaningless. This larger 
number is further shown by the false apostolic claimants (11:13), 
who on the strength of purporting to represent the original twelve 
were the “extra” or “pre-eminent apostles” (11:5; 12:11). But Paul 
gave the title unhesitatingly to his assistants in the mission, recog- 
nized Apollos on his own initiative, and in this he was justified as he 
was only following the practice of the Jewish Christians. 

Paul placed the apostleship at the head of the ministries based on 
divine gifts (1 Cor. 12:28), and he clearly expressed a view prevalent 
in the whole church. Without apostles there was no church. This 
was based not on official relation, but on actual relation, viz., the 
church had from them received its faith, and continued to do so. They 
were the messengers, literally apostles, of God, because they brought 
the word of Jesus Himself. Reverence for them was of faith, because 
it was recognized they had the spirit. But the special forms of that 
reverence was due to personal and historical reasons—in the case of 
James because he was the representative of legalism and because he 
was brother to Jesus, of Paul because of his gospel and his mission 
or labors. But this conferred no supreme power and ecclesiastical 
office. The Acts represents the apostles advising the church. The 
gospel they laid down with authority and rules connected with it, but 
in a single case (and that a fearful one) Paul suggests to the church 
(1 Cor. 5), but does not decree in an official sense. When he had a 
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saying of the Lord Himself he gave a charge which he hoped they 
would consider as binding, but he distinguished between this and his 
own opinion (7:6, 10, 25, 40). The apostles had the Lord’s word and 
His mission, they had the Spirit—that was the source of their author- 
ity in the primitive church. (Thus Weizdcker. It is a sober and well- 
grounded view. See English tr. ii.291-9.) 


The first monograph on the apostles was the prize essay (octavo) 
of Pastor Wilhelm Seufert, Der Ursprung und die Bedeutung des 
Apostelats in der Christlichen Kirche der ersten zwei Jahrhunderte, 
Leiden (Holland), 1887, pp. viii, 162. Seufert was the pupil of the 
very “critical” theologians, Hausrath and H. J. Holtzmann, to whom 
he dedicates his book, which is an after-clap of the old Tiibingen 
scheol and is certainly sufficiently free—I might say arbitrary—in 
his use of his sources. While he does not deny that Christ chose a 
select number of fishers of men to whom He gave instruction, he says 
that the “apostolate is an institution of the apostolic church, which 
was naturally formed out of the spirit of the risen Christ, and was 
referred back by the Christian writers to the living Jesus” (p. 162), 
which is true if we interpret the apostolate in the later Catholic way. 
“Paul not only by his personality but by vindication of his attacked 
apostles’ honor became the proper founder of the reputation of the 
apostolate” (p. 158). [But Paul evidently would not have invented 
that reputation—you only have to read Galatians to know that— 
which was there already, though his writings may have enhanced it.] 
Seufert says that out of Jewish interest the evangelists make Jesus 
select twelve apostles, harking back to the twelve tribes of Israel; 
that is, the “origin of the apostolate is in narrow Jewish sentiment 
which arose at the cradle of the apostolate of the Twelve”, and which 
brought the actual apostolate which later arose out of the missionary 
spirit of Christ under the influence of that Jewish Twelve—Apostolate 
(p. 154). Christ really did not choose twelve nor send them out in 
His lifetime, and the words in 1 Cor. 15:5, “then to the twelve’, is a 
gloss. Even Harnack has to protest that “the Twelve is sufficiently 
made certain by the unanimity of the Synoptic Gospels, 1 Cor. 15:5, 
and the important passage, Acts 6:2 [he might have said Acts 1:13, 
21-26, if he had not thought the first part of Acts less trustworthy], 
as a fact which reaches back into the life of Jesus’ (Theol. Lit.— 
Zeitung, 1887, p. 471), though he claims they were disciples (yaOyrai) 
and not apostles, and that their destination or vocation is “that they 
might be with Him” (Mark 3:14)—this being the true foundation of 
their peculiar significance, which later was attributed to their being 
sent (droardAcoOau, drdorodos), Against Seufert, Harnack also holds that 
they were in this sense apostles, that they were sent out by Jesus 
in His lifetime, which explains why the name apostle clung to them 
after His death, though they were not the only apostles nor the only 
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ones who had the mission. Later the Twelve came to be apostles 
par excellence, and they outshone not only the nameless apostles, but 
also Paul, because they had not only all he had, but in their disciple- 
ship of Jesus a plus of immeasurable significance. Thus it happened 
{in the second and third centuries] that the apostleship was derived 
from the discipleship, and all claims of others to the name and dis- 
tinction of apostles was rejected. The Gnostic conflict necessitated 
proving that the church possessed a public apostolic tradition spring- 
ing from Christ and directly handed down by these official representa- 
tives. Therefore the nameless apostles (those mentioned in Didache 
as well perhaps as men like Barnabas in New Testament) were robbed 
of their apostolic honor, and Paul would have met this fate if he. had 
not left his epistles behind—‘“Paul the writer protected Paul the 
apostle” (Harnack, 472-8. See also the review of Bang in Theol. Lit. 
—Blatt, 1887, 348-50.) So far as the missionary work of the apostles 
was concerned, that was due, says Seufert, to their being seized by 
the spirit of Christ, but the apostolate became an office through the 
opposition between Paul and Jerusalem. That office became the guar- 
antee, however, of true doctrine among the seething errors of later 
times, connecting the church with the apostolic witness and with 
Christ, and so on down to the present, and thus essentially contribut- 
ing to the preservation of the spirit of Christ in humanity. And this, 
says Seufert (p..161) is the historical justification of the Twelve— 
Apostolate. 


A more sober and objective and equally scholarly discussion ap- 
peared ten years later by one of the New Testament professors at 
Halle, Erich Haupt, Zum Verstandnis des Apostolats im neuen Testa- 
ment, Halle, 1896, 8 vo., pp. iv, 154. Unlike Seufert, Haupt holds that 
Christ did select the Twelve, as the synoptics claim, but that He did 
not give them a task different from that of His other disciples. The 
missionary command is given to the apostles as representatives of the 
Christian society. It is the advance-program of Jesus. But from the 
gospels you cannot get the nature of the apostolate. Here Paul must 
come in. On the ground of the Christ-revelation before Damascus, 
the vital point of which was not what Christ revealed to him, but that 
Christ revealed Himself to him, Paul knew himself a called or quali- 
fied apostle. As such, he had his mission to Jews and Gentiles, and 
knew that he had. The essence of his gospel at the start (that is, as 
bound up with the Damascus experience) was not the death on the 
cross but the universality of salvation (Gal. 1:16; Col. 1:25ff; Eph. 
3:7-10). His apostolate was not the taking over of an office. As the 
Twelve, he had the assurance that he was to work for the Kingdom 
of God, but the special task day by day became clear through personal 
leadings by the Spirit. 'There was no demarcation of his tasks, as of 
an office. “With Paul as with the Twelve, there was nothing com- 
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municated in his call as to the special content of his vocation. He 
knew himself called to the preaching of the gospel, but anything 
further came to him as to them from the shaping of historical rela- 
tions, from the divine leading which revealed itself to him in those 
relations. Nor had he revelations concerning the rights bound up 
with his calling: he had the rights demanded by the object (or end) 
of his activity” (p. 105). In other words, Paul’s apostolate was a 
divine call, a heavenly gift or charisma, not an office. As to the 
specific charisma, it was that of church-founding, dispensation of the 
word, the presupposition for all other gifts. ‘Whoever has an inde-. 
pendent significance for the development of the church is an apostle.” 
The apostles’ task and achievement was the founding of the mission 
and the founding of the word, which last meant eventually the New 
Testament (pp. 139, 140). In the nature of the case, the apostle could 
have no successor. You cannot inherit special divine gifts (Charismata 
lassen sich nicht vererben, p. 142). (Thus Haupt: A noble work, with 
fine observations and able defence of positions attacked by the left, 
though himself an independent critic; a work well worthy of transla- 
tion. He treats of many subjects only loosely Somrotiet with his sub- 
ject and treats them admirably.) 

The veteran New Testament scholar of Leipzig, George Heinrici, 
who died during the great war, thinks that while you cannot make the 
apostolate an office in the Catholic sense, and an apostle without 
charismata is only painted fire, the special nature of the apostolate 
is a commission and not a charism. It is a dispensation (olkovoyia), 
“With the office of administrator of an office Paul is acquainted, yes, 
he knows himself bound to the duty thus laid upon him, as slave, 
servant, steward, a recognized servant and minister, “in holy service 
to the gospel of God” (1 Cor. 4:1f, 9, 15f; Rom. 15:16). With this 
obligation is the apostolic authority given to him, in virtue of which 
he is ready to lay down the proofs that Christ speaks in him (2 Cor. 
13:3) and that his decisions came from God (1 Cor. 14:37). * * #* 
The decisive point for the apostolate is this, that the apostle legiti- 
mates his authority and his independence of the authority of men by 
the proof that he is called by the living Christ for the proclamation 
of the gospel, and so is a classic witness.’ Luke 1:2 and Hebrews 
2:3 show that the creation of the New Testament was not the specific 
work of the apostolate. See Heinrici in Theol. Lit. Zeit., 1897, 129-123, 
esp. 132-8, and the valuable review of Nésgen in Theol. Lit., Blatt, 
1897, 1-4. Since 1897 nothing of importance has been done in this field. 
The articles in the Bible dictionaries are meager (except D C G), 
and their writers seem unacquainted with this literature. 

It will be noticed that there is not a scholar who has made special 
studies here who has found that the apostolate of the early time 
were prelates or rulers in the so-called Catholic sense, or that they 
transmitted what powers they had to successors. 


ORGANIC CHURCH UNION. 
A. J. Rowranp, D.D., LL.D. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in a recent ‘‘brochure’’ en- 
titled ‘‘Brotherhood of Men and Nations’’, affirms that 
‘‘there is need of a brotherly spirit in the religious world. 
‘Denominational war funds, committees, enterprises are 
greatly to be regretted; united Christian effort is greatly 
to be desired.’’ ‘‘When our soldiers come back from the 
war, having looked death fearlessly in the eye together, 
they will not be content to return to a church from which 
their comrades are excluded because they are of another 
sect. They will seek a Church as broad as the love of 
God, where all Christians may enter—a Church exempli- 
fying brotherhood.”’ 

This pronouncement of Mr. Rockefeller’s is endorsed 
and reiterated by many others. Efforts are being made 
in various quarters to obliterate denominational lines 
and to induce, if not compel, the formation of a general 
organization which will include all the Protestant bodies 
and, also, it is hoped, eventually Roman and Greek Catho- 
lics, Swedenborgians and all other communities which 
profess allegiance to Christ. The Lambeth quadrilateral 
is still offered by the Church of England and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of America. Some of the Non- 
Conformists of England under the lead, or with the co- 
operation, of Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, the Secretary of 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain, have gone so far, 
apparently, as to admit the validity of the Historic Epis- 
copate and their willingness to submit to a modified form 
of ordination on the part of their ministry by official rep- 
resentatives of the Church of England. Recently the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, by an act of 
its General Assembly, has made overtures for the organi¢ 
union of evangelical Christians, and has taken prelimi- 
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nary steps for the formation of such a union. Lutheran 
bodies long separated have come together under pressure 
of present needs. In Canada, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists have adopted a plan of union. In 
not a few instances local churches in the United States 
have given up their separate denominational existence 
and have united with other churches on a union basis. 
The close of a war, which has thrown men of all faiths 
side by side in suffering and death, is felt to be a good 
time for a supreme effort to effect the external and visi- 
ble union of all the followers of our Lord. 

The reasons urged for the extinction of denomina- 
tional lines and the setting up of a comprehensive Church 
grow largely out of a desire to secure a greater efficiency 
for Christian forces. The present state of the Protestant 
world, it is said, stands in the way of united and success- 
ful service. There is much waste and rivalry. A great 
deal of money and energy is expended in denominational 
propagandism which might better be employed to for- 
ward the cause of Christ in our own and other lands. A 
United Christendom, it is claimed, would not only neu- 
tralize the sneers and opposition of those who do not ac- 
cept Christianity, but would release forces, and arouse 
an enthusiasm which would promise, if not render suc- 
cessful, the conquest of the world for Christ. The prayer 
of our Lord that His followers might be one, as He is one 
with the Father, would be fulfilled and the Church, like 
the Allies in the war just closed, would march on to final 
victory. 

Of these reasons it must be said that there is much 
ground for them and that a great deal might be urged in 
their support. Undoubtedly there are too many Protes- 
tant bodies or sects. Many of these have little excuse for 
their continued existence and might be merged into larger 
bodies with no sacrifice of vital convictions. Undoubted- 
lv also much money and energy is wasted in the propaga- 
tion of merely sectarian interests by the establishment 
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of denominational churches where they are not needed, 
or by missionary and educational enterprises whose mo- 
tive is denominational advancement, or aggrandizement, 
rather than the salvation and uplift of men. Perhaps, 
too, a united Church might secure the respect of those 
who are indifferent or hostile to Christianity though, of 
course, this would depend largely on the loyalty of such 
a Church to the teachings of Christ and on the success it 
might achieve in elevating the individual life and in im- 
proving the social order. At best, a longing for a better 
and larger form of expression for the brotherhood of 
Christian men would be satisfied and the distinctions 
which now exist, and which, in a measure, separate the 
followers of Christ would be taken out of the way. 

- But while there is cogency in the reasons urged for 
the obliteration of denominational lines and the forma- 
tion of an organic union, especially of the evangelical 
churches, there are the greatest objections to such a pro- 
cedure—objections which in my judgment outweigh all 
that can be said in its favor. Let us enumerate a few of 
these objections. 

First of all, let it be said that the claim that the sol- 
diers of this country, on their return, will expect or de- 
mand the union of Christian forces in one great body is 
chimerical. Many of these soldiers are not professing 
Christians and very few of them have any direct or per- 
sonal interest in questions of Church polity. The fact 
that they fought to final victory under one commander 
will not have much weight with men who, while they strug- 
gled side by side with one another, still maintained their 
separate military organizations and remained Americans 
to the end. Our soldiers, when they return, will ally 
themselves with the religious bodies with which they were 
connected before they entered the service or, if they make 
any change at all, with the religious organization which 
seems to them closest in line with the democratic princi- 
ples for which they fought, or with the teachings of the 
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New Testament they have been reading. The same senti- 
ments as those expressed by Mr. Rockefeller were cur- 
rent during our Civil War. The conditions which exist 
in our army and navy today existed then. Catholics, 
Jews, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and members 
of other religious organizations or sects, belonged to the 
same regiments and mingled in sacrificial service as our 
men have been doing in France and Belgium or on the 
high seas. In the regiment of which I was the Chaplain 
there were men of all faiths, and of none. On their re- 
turn, like sensible men, they reunited with the religious 
bodies to which they had previoussly been attached or 
gravitated to bodies which seemed most likely to admin- 
ister to their spiritual needs. The idea that our return- 
ing soldiers will begin, or join, a crusade in favor of a 
movement founded to a considerable degree on sentiment 
or a supposedly greater efficiency will be found, I think, 
one of those instances in which the wish is father to the 
thought. 

Turning now to the more general reasons why the 
formation of an organic Church Union, comprehending 
at least the evangelical denominations or churches, is 
not wise or desirable, let it be said: 

(1) Such a Project 1s Impracticable. 

The Organic Church Union projected by our Presby- 
terian friends, as I understand the matter, like that pro- 
posed by the Church of England, means much more than 
co-operation between the various denominations or 
churches—such co-operation, for example, as is now fur- 
nished by the Federal Council. It aims at the immediate 
or gradual obliteration of denominational lines, the sur- 
render on the part of each denomination or Church of the 
special tenets and practices which have differentiated it 
from other denominations or churches, the acceptance of 
a common creed statement like the Apostles’ Creed sup- 
posed to comprehend all that is essential in Christian 
faith and practice, and the formation of a general body 
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with a polity which shall be mutually agreed upon and 
regarded as universally satisfactory. Such a project is 
in my judgment quite impracticable. 

The denominations or churches as they now exist owe 
their origin to the adoption and maintenance of certain 
definite principles or convictions. Upon these principles 
or convictions they have built their corporate life. Hach 
of the larger denominations and some of the smaller 
bodies have now great educational, evangelical and mis- 
sionary enterprises for which they are responsible. Many 
of these enterprises have been endowed with funds which 
for moral as well as legal reasons ought not and cannot 
be alienated or utilized by any other body than the one 
designated by their donors and named in charters granted 
by legislatures or courts of law. Any attempt to make 
void or amalgamate these great enterprises would not 
only arouse widespread opposition, but would end in 
failure. 

The older denominations rejoice in a history glorified 
by sacrificial service and full of inspiration for all time. 
Great names are on their muster rolls. For great princi- 
ples of untold value to humanity some of them have en- 
dured persecution and death. The heritage of the past 
to these denominations is a sacred treasury, the value of 
which cannot be estimated. Is it likely that many 
churches and individuals will permit such a history to ve 
shattered, or appropriated, by those who, to say the least, 
had no part in its making? 

Besides this, the great majority of the members of the 
different denominations would be unwilling to ignore or 
sacrifice the special tenets or practices which lie at the 
base of the denominational life and which they honestly 
and truly accept as New Testament teaching. Especially 
would this be the case in denominations which recognize 
the independence of the local church. Thousands of local 
churches which have thus far maintained their independ- 
ence would revolt against being included in a general 
body to whose beliefs and polity they would be expected 
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to conform. It would be impossible to frame a basis of 
agreement to which such churches would be willing to 
subscribe. Any local Church formed on a compromise 
of faith would lack cohesion, and in all probability would 
develop not unity, but misunderstanding and confusion. 
In a short while after the project of organic church union 
went into effect—if such a time ever came—large num- 
bers of stalwart souls who care more for truth than ex- 
pediency, would revolt and either set up again the old de- 
nominational lines or establish new ones which in their 
judgment were more in accord with the teachings and ex- 
ample of our Lord. There would then be more sects than 
there are now. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the formation of an 
Organie Church Union is quite impracticable. Such a 
union would certainly be a failure unless universally ac- 
cepted. Non-acceptance of the project on the part of 
many churches would simply add another church or de- 
nomination to a list already too long. This has been the 
ease with the Disciples of Christ (vulgarly called Camp- 
bellites), who started out to unify the Protestant world, 
and have succeeded simply in making another sect. What 
Christian people need to realize is that real unity can 
never be secured by the sacrifice of convictions, and that 
any compromise of beliefs, honestly held, must inevitably 

end in failure. 
| (2) Organic Church Union Would Weaken Rather 
than Strengthen the Spiritual Life and Activities of the 
Churches. 

A real spiritual life grounds itself in convictions of 
truth and duty. The firmer and stronger the convictions, 
the firmer and stronger the spiritual life. Mere emotion- 
alism or sentiment cannot produce an abiding Christian 
character. The man who believes something with all his 
heart is the man who is likely to live a life of devotion 
and service. The surrender of doctrines or convictions 
believed to be the teachings of Christ, and authoritative- 
ly laid by Him on his followers, for the sake of expedi- 
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ency or a supposed efficiency must, therefore, react on 
the spiritual life and prove a source of weakness. Uun- 
less full opportunity is given for the holding and propa- 
gation of the entire teachings of our Lord, Churches are 
in danger of indifference to His authority and of becom- 
ing inert and inactive. But Organic Church Union by 
the very terms of its composition can offer no such op- 
portunity. Important aspects of our Lord’s teaching 
must be ignored and only those things taught which can 
give no offense. The invariable and inevitable result of 
such compromise of truth must be damaging to Christian 
life and work. 

Of course it may be said in reply to this that the for- 
mation of an Organic Church Union would require from 
the denominations only the sacrifice of the non-essentials 
of the faith. But who is to determine what is essential 
and what non-essential? Who are the men, or the group 
of men, to make proper deliminations in the teachings 
and example of our Lord. If, for instance, He submitted | 
to baptism and left a command that the rite, as He ob- 
served it, should be continued to commensurate His own 
death and resurrection as well as to furnish an external 
symbol of the spiritual death and resurrection of believ- 
ers, who will venture to say that baptism as thus illus- 
trated is not essential to a thorough and complete loyalty 
to Him. What is essential or non-essential can be de- 
termined only by the individual believer, and does not lie 
in the province of any Church or council. For this prin- 
ciple thousands of the noblest of men and women have 
been willing to suffer death and thousands still are will- 
ing to make the same sacrifice. Any organization which 
takes away this right or privilege or duty and prescribes 
what is essential or non-essential violates Christian free- 
dom and destroys the sense of individual obligation to 
complete obedience to Christ and, so far at least, weakens 
the Church. 

It is doubtful also whether if denominational lines 
were obliterated there would be the same activity and 
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sacrifice in the support of the educational, evangelistic 
and missionary enterprises now carried on by the vari- 
ous denominations. Comparison of effort has proved fre- 
quently a much-needed stimulus in such enterprises. As 
Jong as human nature remains what it has always been, 
generous rivalry in religious and social work will be re- 
quired to induce Christian people to do their utmost. But 
with an Organic Church Union such rivalry must largely 
cease. 

(3) Organic Church Union would tend to Sacramen- 
talism and an Ecclesiastic Autocracy. 

The history of Christendom, if it teaches anything, 
surely teaches that an external union not only weakens 
the spiritual life and activities, but encourages sacra- 
mentalism. In the absence of independent thought and 
convictions, the great mass of people easily and naturally 
gravitate to a sort of servile obedience to authority, and 
accept the sacraments as the chief, if not the only, means 
of grace. This is now the case with all State Churches 
and was the case when the Church was most thoroughly 
bound together by an external organic union. Let the 
various denominations ignore or surrender the views of 
truth, which have been their life and strength, and it wiil 
not be long before faith degenerates into superstition, 
and vital religion is confined to choice spirits who mourn 
a general decline on the part of the great mass of the 
professed followers of our Lord. 

In like manner Organic Church Union would tend to 
the creation and maintenance of an ecclesiastical autoc- 
racy which would soon assume an undue authority over 
the faith and conduct of Christian people. Here again 
the early history of the Church is in point. There can be 
little doubt that the primitive Christian churches were 
independent bodies held together only by the tie of Chris- 
tian brotherhood and a common faith. In order to fight 
a common enemy, or in other words, for the sake of secur- 
ing a supposedly greater efficiency, they gradually re- 
linquished their independence and formed a union, in 
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fact, if not in name, in which they accepted first the 
authority of metropolitan Bishops and finally of the 
Bishops of Rome and Constantinople. This eventually 
led to an ecclesiastical autocracy which for centuries laid 
its heavy hand on all independent thought and made the 
Church little better than a political tyranny. Human 
nature is about the same today that it was in the long 
dark period preceding the Reformation. Organic Union 
almost necessarily implies and requires some central 
authority to prescribe the faith and promote uniformity. 
The historic Episcopate insisted on by the Lambeth quad- 
rilateral would, in all probability, be recognized as a wise 
provision in Church government. Or if this were not 
recognized, there would arise a small body of church offi- 
cials, with something like authoritative powers, similar 
to the political autocracy which has had, for so many 
years, under its control the Central Powers of Europe. 
That this is no ‘‘bogy’’ the history of the Church abund. 
antly shows. At any rate, it is well to avoid all possible 
danger in this direction. It is well also to feel assured 
that such an autocracy, if formed, could not long endure. 
A world which now on its political and social side is al- 
most universally democratic, would not long permit it to 
exist, and any organization which fostered it would soon 
be without head or followers. 

(4) Organic Church Union Would Not Necessarily 
Promote a Real Unity. 

Union and unity are by no means synonomous. Union 
is external. Unity is interior and spiritual. The two 
may be quite incompatible. A man and a woman may be 
bound in union by wedlock, and yet be far from being 
united in spirit and life. The boasted union of the Roman 
Catholic Church is only an external bond which, while it 
enables that organization to present a strong front in 
political and social affairs, covers also the widest differ- 
ences in thought and action as Dr. Edgar long ago proved 
in his reply to Bossuet’s Variations of Protestantism. 
Real unity can arise only from community of faith and 
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sentiment. If the prayer of our Lord is ever answered 
it will be when Christians have the same understanding 
of His teachings and share His spirit. This, Organic 
Union never can give. 

In my judgment, real unity is more likely to arise 
from present conditions in the Protestant world than 
from the formation of an Organic Church Union, com- 
posed as such must be of more or less discordant ele- 
ments. Differences in faith and practice are not neces- 
sarily opposed to unity in spirit and service. Men who 
honestly disagree in their understanding of the teachings 
of Christ may yet be brothers in heart and unite even 
more heartily than they would, if members of the same 
body, in fighting the foes of Christianity and in doing the 
general work of the Kingdom of God. What is needed 
is simply a larger infusion of the Christ spirit. Better 
a little brotherly rivalry than a dead level of indifference 
to the principles and convictions which produced the 
various Protestant denominations, and. have thus far 
given them their life and power. Real unity will come 
in time by the way, not of compromise, but of loyalty to 
Christ. 

(5) Of all people, surely, Baptists should hesitate to 
merge themselves in an Organic Church Umon which 
would compel them to sacrifice the fundamental princi- 
ples for which they have been long contending, and which 
are as vital and important today as at any time in the past. 

The basic foundation on which the Baptist denomi- 
nation rests, as I understand it, is unquestioning and en- 
tire obedience to Christ as He reveals Himself, and the 
laws of His Kingdom, by precept and example, in the 
New Testament Scriptures. Baptists have always held, 
as President Mullins puts it, that each human soul is com- 
petent in its relations to God. No Church or council, or 
any other authority, can stand between a human soul and 
its Maker and Saviour. The individual Church is, in like 
manner, responsible only to the great Head of the Uni- 
versal Church. Baptists are necessarily democratic and 
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believe in and uphold a freedom which permits no restric- 
tions save only those which Christ requires. In this con- 
fused and changing age, it is of the utmost consequence 
that these principles shall not only be maintained, but 
propagated, and any surrender of them for the sake of 
saving money or of presenting to the outside world an 
external uniformity would be a folly if not a crime. What 
Baptists need to do is to live up to their principles of re- 
ligious liberty as enunciated by Roger Williams, to cheer- 
fully grant to all who differ from them the full right to 
hold and spread abroad their own views of truth, and to 
manifest and practice a brotherly spirit. This they can 
do by co-operation with other evangelical bodies through 
the Federal Council, the Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross, and 
similar organizations in which Christian men of all evan- 
gelical faiths can meet without sacrifice of convictions. 
To do more than this by becoming a party to entangling 
alliances and thus to make a supposed efficiency, rather 
than loyalty to the teachings and example of Christ the 
rule of Church and individual life, would be a negation 
of our entire history. 

Certainly it is to he hoped American Baptists will not 
follow the lead of Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, already alluded 
to and advocated in his book, The Churches at the Cross 
Roads. [This was vigorously rejected by British Bap- 
tists in their annual meeting —W. O. C.] Such surrender 
of Baptist convictions and practices would not only be an 
insult to our ministry, but would, practically, as a writer 
in a British Weekly of January 2, 1919, clearly shows, 
put our Baptist people under the control of the Anglican 
or Protestant Episcopal Church. Unless the rubric of 
that Church is essentially changed, every Baptist minis- 
ter would acknowledge by the reception of an Episcopal 
ordination that he had been engaged in a ministry which 
had not, up to that time, enjoyed the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. and the members of every Baptist Church would 
be obliged to receive confirmation at the hands of some 
properly authorized official of the Episcopal body. Sure- 
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ly American Baptists could not agree to such a scheme—- 
a scheme which would subject them to an uncalled for 
humiliation and would violate all the convictions for 
which they had so long been contending. Organic Church 
Union at such a price would be dearly bought indeed. 

I have only to add that what I have thus far said ap- 
plies primarily, and perhaps only, to the formation of an 
Organic Church Union which proposes the obliteration 
of denominational lines by the sacrifice of principles, doc- 
trines and practices which now differentiate the various 
religious bodies from one another, and the fusion of these 
bodies into one organization with a polity grounded on 
mutual concession and agreement.: The formation of a 
Federation of the Evangelical Churches or Denomina- 
tions which would not involve a break in the denomina- 
tional life and activities, and a sacrifice of convictions 
honestly and sacredly held, might be desirable and useful. 
But such a federation must not imply the creation of any- 
thing like an imperium in wmperio. Any attempt to im- 
pose upon American Protestantism a sort of central body 
which should possess legislative power and constitute it- 
self a Judicatory to direct or limit Christian faith and 
activity, would not only be an anachronism in this demo- 
cratic age, but would ‘‘die in the borning’’. The utmost 
that a Federation of the Churches, rightly constituted, 
should do, would be to provide an opportunity where all 
evangelistic Christians may meet on a common platform 
for consultation regarding the general interests of the 
Kingdom of Christ, and for the consideration and pro- 
mulgation of plans and efforts looking to the overthrow 
of common evils, the regeneration of society, and the 
spread of the gospel at home and abroad. An advisory 
body thus constituted might prove of great service. Any- 
thing further would, in my judgment, be unwise, and, in 
all probability disastrous. It is a question, also, whether 
the Federal Council of the Churches as at present organ- 
ized or as developed in the future does not meet all the 
demands of the situation. 
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The Style and Literary Method of Luke. By Professor H. J. Cad- 
bury of Haverford College. The Harvard University Press, 1919. 
72 pp. . $1.25. 


Professor Cadbury presented “Part I. The Diction of Luke and 
Acts” to Harvard Divinity School as a thesis for the Ph. D. degree. 
This part is now published. He discusses in it the Size of Luke’s 
Vocabulary, the Literary Standard of the Vocabulary, the Alleged 
Medical Language of Luke. He has an Excursus on the Medical Terms 
in Lucian. Professor Cadbury gives a detailed comparison of the 
vocabulary of the Acts through epsilon with that of various other 
writers. He attacks the argument of Hobart (The Medical Language 
of St. Luke) that Luke employs an unusual number of medical terms. 
He claims to find an equal number in Lucian, who was not a physician, 
and in Josephus. That, however, is only part of Hobart’s argument, 
for the medical sense of the word must also be considered. But Cad- 
bury’s data are useful. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament, Edited by the Rev. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., Editor of “The Expositor’, “The Expositor’s 
Bible”, etc. Hodder & Stoughton, London; George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


Volume III of this great work, reprinted in 1917, gives us occasion 
to call attention to it as the best single set for the student and preacher 
who wish to go to the original source for their Bible study. 

No preacher or Bible teacher to whom God has given the opportun- 
ity to know Greek can be true to his calling and to his Christ unless 
he goes constantly to his Greek Testament. And for competent guid- 
ance in this oft-repeated journey no guide will more help to select and 
Gispose the rich treasures than this same Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
It comes in five volumes and will cost you some twenty dollars. 
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A Gentle Cynic. Being the Book of Ecclesiastes. By Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Jastrow, who holds the Chair of Semitic Languages and His- 
tory in the University of Pennsylvania, endeavors to place before the 
general public, in this fresh translation of Ecclesiastes, the results of 
critical study of the Old Testament, as applied to this ‘‘most charming” 
book, as Renan called it. 

“The book is not only intensely human, it is also remarkably 
modern in its spirit’, says Dr. Jastrow. “Koheleth belongs to the 
small coterie of books that do not grow old. With great literary skill 
he deals with those aspects of human life which are always the same. 
Koheleth is not a cold and severely logical philosopher, intent upon 
building up a system of thought, but an easy-going dilettante who un- 
folds in a series of charming, witty and loosely connected causeries 
his view of life, as gained by a long and varied experience.” 

“It is a strange book to have slipped into a sacred collection. This 
would never have happened had the book been permitted to remain in 
“the form which the author originally gave it. Instead of taking Kohe- 
leth as he was, the attempt was made by those who did not approve 
of his tone and of his attitude to twist his thought to conform to the 
conventional views and beliefs of the age. The manipulators of 
Koheleth were not conscious of any wrong in furnishing through addi- 
tions their answers to Koheleth’s arguments and conclusions.” 

We see Koheleth (the first author to write under a nom de plume), 
as the Omar Khayyam of the Bible, a gentle cynic who “loves life and 
has intense sympathy with the struggles and sufferings of humanity”, 
but who “smiles at the attempts of zealous reformers to change human 
nature or to improve a state of things which (as he believes) follows 
logically from the conditions under which mankind carves out its 
career. The human interest of the book is all the more intense be- 
cause of its main conclusion, that life itself is a paradox. Life is made 
to be enjoyed, and yet enjoyment is ‘vanity’.” 

Dr. Jastrow succeeds in making a book written over two thousand 
years ago as fascinating and enjoyable as though it were a recent pro- 
duction. Preliminary to the translation itself, the author sets forth 
how ancient books were written, in contrast with the modern method. 
How Koheleth originated, who wrote it (and it was not Solomon), why 
additions were made to the original text and what they were, and why 
the new criticism forms no bar to the reception and authority of the 
books of the Old Testament; together with the Gentle Cynic’s views 
on work, wealth, government, religion, and men and women—make up 
one of the most readable and delightful books offered to a discriminat- 
ing reader in many a day. H. C. WAYMAN. 
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Studies in Mark’s Gospel. By Professor A. T. Robertson, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D., Chair of New Testament Interpretation, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. New York, 1919, The Macmillan Company. 
146 pp. $1.25. 


This collection of eleven essays presents a fairly complete and 
comprehensive discussion and general exposition of Mark. The essays 
were all published in various magazines in 1918, and so occupy a com- 
mon viewpoint. The varying character of the publications for which 
they were prepared occasions some variation in method. All are 
scholarly. Some are quite technical. Critical scholarship is every- 
where in evidence and in some chapters very prominent. Perhaps — 
Dr. Robertson’s spiritual enthusiasm is more tempered by the critically 
scholarly motive here than in most of his smaller works. Yet there 
is no lack of evangelical earnestness. 

Nothing from the professor’s prolific pen better combines breadth 
of scholarly knowledge and independent expository ability. It is with- 
in the range of any preacher or student who is concerned with the 
scholarly investigations concerning gospel origins. ; 

One thinks the publishers might have done better by the work 
with a more attractive volume. W. O. CARVER. 


Il. RELIGION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The History of Religions. By E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Yale University. 
New York, 1918, The Macmillan Company. 624 pp. $3.00 net. 


To cover the field of religious history in a single volume, even of 
generous proportions, is a task of supreme difficulty. Such an under- 
taking imposes upon the author a method of condensation and direct 
affirmation that inevitably result in a tone of dogmatism and of finality 
which may be far from representing one’s actual feeling. Under such 
circumstances the writer has to adopt certain principles of history 
and development and of the inter-relation of religion and seek to speak 
always in consistency with these principles. 

Dr. Hopkins has the scholarly equipment needful for such a work. 
He has written in a way clearly to present his interpretation of the 
great mass of fact in the history of religions. I would not myself 
accept exactly his basal principles and so would sometimes differ from 
his interpretations. In particular do I dissent from his theory of Chris- 
tian origins and his views as to the present tendency and duty of 
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Christians. Still I marvel at the vast amount of material of Christian 
history so clearly and well stated in the few pages available for this. 

In general the survey is a very fine one. At many places it is 
doubtful whether a reader not already familiar with the main features 
would quite comprehend what is written. But such familiar reader 
would find great advantage in the form of presentation, in added infor- 
mation and in suggested interpretation. 

It is a work of first importance for general study of the religious 
development of humanity. W. O. CARVER. 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, 
with the Assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., D.D., and Louis M. Gray, 
M.A., Ph.D. Volume X, Picts—Sacraments. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1919. xx-|--915 pp. $7.00. 


Thus this enormous undertaking draws on toward completion. 
What a service Dr. Hastings has rendered and is rendering to scholar- 
ship and to religion in his Dictionaries and Encyclopedias! Grateful 
congratulations will come to him from all the ends of the earth when 
he completes this monumental task. 

These volumes have been described in a general way in this Review 
as they appeared. The plan and general character are now known to 
most of our readers. One may name a few topics in this volume: 
“Pilgrimage”, “Pilgrim Fathers’, ‘Possession’, “Pragmatism”, 
“Prayer”, “Preaching”, “Presbyterianism”, “Priest and Priesthood”, 
“Prophecy”, “Purification”, “Qur’an”, “Race”, “Reformation”, “Regen- 
eration”, “Revelation”, “Russian Church”, ‘Sabbath’. 


Young Men and Prayer. By Thomas C. Richards. The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 1918. 81 pp. 60 cts. 


Prayer is not the peculiar function of “the saint” nor the exclusive 
privilege of the pious. Little children pray, and the old delight in 
communion with God. But the prayers of those in active life, in the 
crises of conduct and conflict are the prayers that link a struggling 
world to conquering power. If we can teach young men to pray we 
can save the world. 

This little book will help. By the example of strong men who 
prayed and achieved, by explanation of Why Men Pray, and then in 
a series of suggested Prayers for Young Men in the various determi- 
native experiences of their lives, Mr. Richards has brought guidance 
and encouragement in a form that normal young men will appreciate 
and accept. W. O. CARVER. 
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Between Two Worlds. By John Heston Willey, D.D. Association 
Press. 168 pp. $1.25. 


Purpose: To throw a renewed light from the Bible on some of the 
eternal mysteries. This new day, in which millions of young men have 
faced “the Great Adventure”, has given a new emphasis to the old 
questions of death and the hereafter. Men are asking insistently 
about the things unseen—what lies beyond. 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions.” In the new environ- 
ment our personalities may continue to grow, to develop, in short— 
to live. It is a stirring message of hope to those whose boys have 
made the supreme sacrifice. The boys are still “going over the top”— 
to greater victories. 

It is a fearless and unconventional discussion, in vivid and non- 
theological language, but truly spiritual in its aim and its approach. 

The author is at present supplying Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
former pulpit in the First Baptist Church, Montclair, N. J. He is the 
author of “Back to Bethlehem—Modern Problems and the Old Faith”, 
“The World War and Tomorrow”, “God’s Purpose Through the Ages”, 
and other books. 


Practicing Christian Unity. By Roy B. Guild. Association Press, 
New York, 1919. 85 pp. 75 cts. 


Roy Bergen Guild is the Executive Secretary of the Commission on 
Inter-church Federations of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. His experience and work in this important office 
have afforded him a knowledge and a wealth of material that enable 
him to speak on this subject to no small degree as one having authority. 
None is better able than he to show what is meant by the word—which 
to many is “the word of the day”’—inter-church as it has come to be 
used. For at least two decades, “The Welfare of the Community” 
has sent forth a challenge that has had an arousing and to some 
extent unifying effect upon the already organized forces that have 
felt in some degree responsibility for the welfare of the community. 
These several forces have rightly been eager to preserve their own 
integrity, but have been also concerned to be good servants of the 
community and the region round about. 

The churches have had to face this challenge. How to be true to 
themselves and yet to co-operate in this larger community service— 
to maintain a true balance between individual and united action—this 
has become one of the chief problems in this newly challenging time 
of reconstruction. Pre-war experience had taught us some lessons, but 
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the experiments and experiences in war work have taught us more— 
especially as to the importance of such effective action as can be had 
without a sacrifice or compromise of principle, or a neutralizing of 
constructive individual or denominational initiative. 

Now the value claimed for this booklet is that it is a report of 
progress already achieved in work of this sort. It is encouraging and 
inspiring, ‘Secretary Guild says, to report that blessed and abiding 
work has been done “by the members of that new religious order— 
the executive secretaries of federations and councils of churches”. 
These pioneers in this type of work, ably supported by men of vision 
and purpose in pulpit and pew, have established lines of action by 
which community programs of Christian reconstruction may be carried 
forward with assurance.” The hope is expressed that these principles 
will be applied and inter-church work established and carried on in 
every city in the land and also in the smaller communities, and that 
thus the churches will be made ready for the great opportunity open- 
ing up to them. Where such a federation is formed the carrying out 
of the program, it is thought, will be greatly simplified, and results 
will abundantly justify it. Some such unity in service is demanded 
and is immediately possible. “When the members of the various 
churches minimize their differences and magnify their common tasks 
by performing them together, Christian unity is approaching the goal 
which Christ described in the words, ‘As thou art in me, and I in Thee’.” 
We have gone far enough already, he thinks, to learn that “Christians 
can do things together, even if they cannot agree upon definitions”. 
“The program is no longer theoretical, it is practical.” 

It were well for those interested in the question and the movement 
here dealt with, whether they espouse it or oppose it, to give attention 
to it as it is here officially dealth with. As President Taft said of 
Bolshevism: “One thing we owe it—i. e., to understand it.” As this 
reviewer now sees it, the movement is not so organized or conducted 
as to encourage Baptists to unite with it. GEO. B. EAGER. 


The Kingdom That Must Be Built. By W. J. Carey, M.A., R.N. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1919. 111 pp. $1.00 net. 


Christians, as the author of this book sees them, are not mere 
tempermental pietists, but followers of Christ in a very definite war- 
fare of good against evil, whereby the Kingdom of Christ and of 
Righteousness is to be built among men here on earth. “We are 
asking men and women”, he says, “to enter a campaign for the regen- 
eration of human life. ‘Do you approve of human beings living in 
crowded rooms in unhealthful streets?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then stop it; vote for 
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a councilman who will deal wisely with the housing question.’ ‘Would 
you like to live and bring up your family on twenty-five shilling a 
week?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then persuade your employers’ union to trust their 
employees as human beings, who are more important than anything 
else in the world, and have the right of every one of God’s creatures 
to conditions that make life worth living.’ So far, well and good; 
but further, ‘Do you find peace and power through your faith in God 
and your union with Jesus Christ?’ ‘Yes, emphatically I do.’ ‘Then 
endeavor to persuade others by example and word that men will never 
be satisfied by bread alone, nor by houses and holidays, leisure or 
decent pay, for they have souls as well as bodies and minds. Bring 
them to God for the satisfaction of their deepest needs and longings, 
teach them that a healthy body is not sufficient, nor even a well- 
stocked mind. The soul is the crown of man, and God the satisfaction 
of the soul’.” “Such”, says the author, “is the program which Christ 
by His teaching and example sets for us.” 

These quotations will give the reader an idea of the spirit and 
method of the author in dealing with “the Kingdom that must be 
built’. 

His point of view is that of ‘the churchman”, but, in spite of that, 
his treatment of the subject is devoutly religious and will prove to 
many practically helpful. GEO. B. EAGER. 


Religion and Health. By Len G. Broughton. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York, 1919. 63 pp. 25 cts. net. 


The subtitle of this little book gives us a good hint of the contents 
-—A Review of the Emmanuel Movement with Suggestions to the 
Christian Church. That a second edition of the book is called for is 
proof of the interest it has awakened and the demand it has created. 
It is still true, as Dr. Broughton says in the Introduction, that the new 
departure known as the “Emmanuel Movement”, claiming to combine 
psychic or mental healing with religion, is still being talked about 
favorably or unfavorably by both the church people and the medical 
profession, and suffering humanity still “reaches forth its trembling 
hand with at least a faint hope that the day is not far off when there 
will come the long-sought relief from pain and suffering.” 

It seems still “proper”, as the good doctor says, “that we should 
stop long enough to give it an honest investigation, and see whether 
or not there is any truth in its claims”. That he has honestly tried 
to do this is made evident in these pages, and readers interested in the 
question from any point of view may well give heed to this brief record 
of the results of the investigations of one who is both physician and 
minister. GEO. B. EAGER. 
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Classified Bibliography of Boy Life and Organized Work With Boys. 
By Ronald Tuttle Veal. Association Press, New York, 1919. 198 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 


It is claimed for this booklet of the “Boy Life Series” that it gives 
“the most complete list of boys’ work material in the field”. Every 
part of it, too, is made immediately available by the use throughout of 
a scientific method of classification, and a complete Index to Classifica- 
tion and Bibliography. Inquiries for further information on subjects 
dealth with are invited and may be addressed to Library Y. M. C. A. 
College, Springfield, Mass. GEO. B. EAGER. 


The Life of Joel Chandler Harris from Obscurity in Boyhood to 
Fame in Early Manhood, with Short Stories and Other Literary Work 
Not Heretofore Published in Book Form. By Robert Lemuel Wiggins, 
Ph.D., Professor of English in Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Nashville, Tenn, 1918. v--|-447 pp. $2.00 net. 


It will be a joy to thousands of admirers of “Uncle Remus” to be 
permitted to know the life story of the man who has given us so many 
delightful hours and withal so much folk lore information. Only some 
hundred and fifty pages are occupied with the biography and much of 
that space is used for poems and other literary productions. It is not 
what one may call a great biography. But it is a good story of the 
literary development of a favorite author. 

The larger part of the volume is taken up, as the title indicates, 
with selections from Harris’ writings not heretofore presented in this 
permanent form and will be a valuable addition to our collection of 
Harris’ writings. W. O. CARVER. 


Forty Years in Burma. By Dr. Marks, with a Foreword by the 
Archibishop of Canterbury. Edited with an Introduction and a Selec- 
tion of the Author’s Letters and Reports, by the Rev. W. C. B. Purser, 
M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rangoon, With seventeen 
Illustrations. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company. xii--|--307 pp. 


Dr. J. E. Marks was for forty years one of the most important 
representatives of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Burma, where his commanding abilities were given to the development 
of the gospel and of the interests of the Church in that land, and espe- 
cially to St. John’s College, Rangoon. His Period of service fell in 
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that significant era of the transition of Burma from struggling inde- 
pendence to complete assimilation in the empire. 

Dr. Marks was a most popular speaker and interpreter of the work 
and development in Burma and this story, mainly by his own hand or 
from direct reports, is fascinating and full of instruction. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Henry Lyman Morehouse, A Biography. By Lathan A. Crandall, 
D.D. Philadelphia, 1919. The American Baptist Publication Society. 
240 pp. $2.00 net. 


Biographies of denominational statesmen present and preserve reli- 
gious history in its deepest human meaning; reveal the principles of 
progress, and instruct in the qualities and methods of leadership. 

Dr. Morehouse was one of the most determinative of Northern 
Baptist leaders for a long period. No man is better fitted, perhaps, to 
interpret such a life than Dr. Crandall. He came to his task with the 
ardor of an admiring friendship and the reverence of a comrade. 

The materials were abundant and the story is told with patient 
fullness. It is a worthy story of a large section of Baptist power in 
the Kingdom of God in our land. W. O. CARVER. 


Student Witnesses for Christ. By S. R. Harlow: Association 
Press, N. Y. 94 pp. 60 cts. 


The author has taught for several years in the International Col- 
lege in Smyrna, Turkey, under the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. He therefore is qualified to speak. His por- 
trayal of the strong Christian personalities of other lands, thus giving 
us the type of leaders Christianity is developing among the different 
races, makes a mighty appeal to the young people of this country. 
This will be an excellent text book for student groups in preparatory 
schools and colleges. H. C. WAYMAN. 
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China and the World War. By W. Reginald Wheeler, of the Faculty 
of Hangchow College, Hangchow, China. New York, 1919, The Mac- 
millan Company. xi--|--263 pp. $1.75. 


Every country now has its problems for internal solution and pre- 
sents itself and its problems as a part of the international problem 
with which all nations must deal. China not only presents herself 
and her problems to the rest of the world, but she is also the arena in 
which the problems of Japan are most likely to become complicated 
and dangerous for the peace of the world. Fundamental justice has 
become an inevitable principle for international dealing. Without this 
there is no hope for peaceful progress in our world, no hope for saving 
our civilization. Any voice that pleads for such justice should be 
heard. Any statement that helps greatly to define the issues and to 
point the way to upright dealing with some great phase of the world 
problem should have most careful attention. 

Professor Wheeler’s little book offers such help. Clear, frank, 
judicious, his discussion will at once help to know what the present 
China is and what course should be pursued with reference to her. 
The book is one to command attention from all lovers of China, all 
who seek the peace of the world, all who want the right to control in 
the affairs of humanity. W. O. CARVER. 


The New America. By An Englishman, Frank Dilnot, Author of 
“Lloyd George; the Man and His Story”, etc. New York, 1919, The 
Macmillan Company. 


Here are fifteen very clever, vivacious, carefully polite while still 
frank, sketches of men, manners and matters in America as they appeal 
to a true Britisher. Humor abounds and life everywhere. One chap- 
ter describes our “Hustle and Humor’, another ‘What American Public 
Men are Really Like”. Again we have “President Wilson at Close 
Quarters”. It is a good book for vacation or for any other time. 


Essays and Addresses in War Time. By The Right Hon. Viscount 
Bryce, O.M. New York, 1918, The Macmillan Company. 208 pp. $2.00. 


If anything written by James Bryce could be out of date, about 
half this work would be now superseded. Nothing in it, however, 
written “in war time” is without value for reflection in time of peace. 
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The two “Presidential Addresses” to the British Academy are of great 
‘permanent value for their general discussion of the causes for war 
and the hopes of averting it. Likewise, his addresses on “The War 
State: Its Mind and Its Methods” and on “War and Human Progress” 
cannot become old very speedily. The former analyzes Germany as 
an example of ‘‘the War State”, but its principles and their application 
will need to be studied much for at least a generation. All the ad- 
dresses—-eight in number—are marked by that directness, clarity and 
simplicity for which this noble statesman is famous. 
W. O. CARVER. 


Mexico Today and Tomorrow. By E. D. Trowbridge. New York, 
1919, The Macmillan Company. 282 pp. $2.00. 


If we shall shortly be free from the pressing demands of Europe, 
we shall need to give fresh attention to Mexico, where we have a 
pretty well established record for blundering. Mr. Trowbridge is quite 
right in saying that “We have, in the United States, a very confused 
idea of what has been happening in Mexico during the past seven or 
eight years.” In a straightforward way this book undertakes to tell 
us what has been happening and why it has been happening. 

The book bears the marks of frank statement with no ulterior 
motives, a matter of no small consequence when we read of Mexico. 

The history of Mexico is outlined for us up to nineteen hundred 
and from that point onward the narrative and discussion seek to am- 
plify the facts and appraise them. It is a work to help in a needed 
understanding of Mexico which we in our country must now under- 
stand. W. O. CARVER. 


The Adventure of Life. By Robert W. McKenna, M. A., M. D., 
Author of “The Adventure of Death’. New York, 1919, The Macmillan 
Company. xi--|--233 pp. $1.25. 


A physician serving in the British armies in France carried with 
him a few, very few, books in a bag and evidently much scientific 
learning in his head. Besides, he had a conviction of religion well 
grounded in experience. Withal, he seems to have had a good mind 
in fine state of repair. In hospitals under the glare of the battle lights, 
in tents within the fighting zone, amid the roar of conflict, and all 
about the war-swept land he found himself face to face with facts that 
fell into question marks before the affirmations of faith. 

This book is the product of reflection and reasoning under such 
conditions. It covers a rather wide field, adhering, however, all the 
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way to the one main interest—Life. The approach is: scientific and 
on an evolutionary principle. The writer has imagination and de- 
scriptive power and good literary style. His work may well be classed 
as a modern essay in natural theology. After four years in the worst 
manifestations of war this man of science “can still believe in a just 
God who is not only the First Cause, but also the loving Father of 
mankind”, and is able to give a reason for the faith that is in him. 
Other men will be interested in following these reasons. 
W. O. CARVER. 


Altruism: Its Nature and Varieties. The Ely Lectures for 1917-18. 
By George Herbert Palmer. New York, 1919, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
ix-|--178 pp. $1.25 net. 


I dare say that most readers will find this a new, somewhat dis- 
turbing and provoking theory of Altruism and its various forms. Be- 
ginning on the low plane of manners, the author proceeds to Gifts, the 
nature and dangers of which are right fully discussed. In “Mutuality”, 
he finds the highest form. Here he includes justice and reciprocal feel- 
ing and conduct in all the social functions and institutions. 

It all magnifies the unselfish life. Love is analyzed in a very cool— 
sometimes one feels that it is cold—scientific way, which the more 
ardent soul will resent. All the same, such careful study will do a 
jot of good. W. O. CARVER. 


The Lost Fruits of Waterloo: Views of a League of Nations. By 
John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., LL.D., Author of “Life of Andrew Jack- 
son”, “A Short History of the United States”, “The Middle Group of 
American Histories”, “The Federal System”, etc. Second edition, 
With a New Introduction. New York, 1919, The Macmillan Company. 
xxxi-|--289 pp. $2.00. 


With a profound conviction that the world must now adopt the 
plan of a League of Nations or go on down the road toward another 
war to thwart the ambitious designs of some dynasty or people, Dr. 
Bassett undertakes a plea based on historical grounds and ideal argu- 
ments in support of the League. 

He begins with conditions a hundred years ago when Europe rid 
herself of Napoleon and the France of Napoleon’s domination and 
then sat down in a too easy security to rest from exhaustion. How a 
League of Nations similar to that now proposed might have given— 


‘must indeed have given—an entirely different course to history and 


averted the great calamities of a century culminating in the supreme 
fallacy of the past five years the book undertakes to show. It is well 
done and argues mightily for the League. _W. O. CARVER. 
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What the War Teaches About Education, and Other Papers and 
Addresses. By Ernest Carroll Moore. New York, 1919, The Macmillan 
Company. 334 pp. Cloth, $1.20 net. 


“If the war has taught us anything, it has taught us that general 
education, whether of the formal discipline type or of the merely aim- 
less-keeping-company-with-studies sort, cannot be relied upon. We 
who teach must sharpen our purposes, for unless our students work 
purposively they do not work at all.” 

That, the author summarily says, is the theme of the papers and 
addresses in this book. But allowance must be made for the fact that 
the volume is a collection of papers and addresses prepared mainly 
during the war and reproduced here as they appeared in other publica- 
tions. The war, he well says, has already taught us much about educa- 
tion; day by day it will teach us more for years to come. We do well 
even now to ask and seek what the-lessons may be. 

Those who know of the previous work of Professor Moore along 
kindred lines need not be told that his asking and seeking in this 
great new field of inquiry has not been in vain. There is much here, 
from his first chapter on “Contemporary Ideals in Education” to the 
fifteenth and last on “Education by Immediate Objectives”, that will 
command attention and repay reading, even if the reader, like the 
reviewer, is compelled to differ radically with the author’s views and 
conclusions at some points, as, for instance, in the chapter on “Reli- 
gious Education and the War’, delivered November, 1917, as an address 
before the Los Angeles Community Training College of Religious Edu- 
cation. Let the critic say, however, by way of appreciation, that the 
“two pictures” set in contrast there—‘“the first from Germany, the 
second from the Bible’—are as remarkable as anything he has come 
across as setting forth the Anti-Christian paranoia of the Germans as 
over against the religion of the Bible as seen in the sublime ethical 
monotheism of Israel and the even nobler essentials of the Christian 
Faith. The crowning vice of the chapter though, as I see it, is that 
in the author’s setting forth of “Christ’s program” and saying what is 
“His revelation”, he fails to give the slightest place or recognition to 
anything remotely resembling vicarious atonement. He says, indeed, 
in so many words: “A great many folks think the Christ came to per- 
form a rite, the most significant sacrificial rite ever performed on 
earth. To others, He is a teacher sent from God—the great Teacher.” 
That he puts himself in this latter class is made clear by what follows. 
To him, Christianity is simply ethical culture with Christ as “the great 
teacher”! Whatever this may be, it is not the religion of Paul and 
John—not the Christianity of the New Testament. 

GEO. B. EAGER. 
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The Shop Committee. By William Leevitt Stoddard, Administrator 
for the National War Labor Board, 1918-1919. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1919. 105 pp. Cloth, $1.25 net. ‘ 


This is a timely handbook on a new thing in industry, the Shop 
Committee. Its aim is to represent only the essential principles and 
facts about a great movement in this country and abroad for those who 
want to know what these “shop committees” are and how they work. 
The thing is still in the stage of experiment, but all signs point to it as 
promising—as something that for years to come will interest and 
engage workingmen and employers in increasing numbers as likely 
to develop “intra-factory machinery to eliminate friction, bring about 
good relations and promote the practice and extension of collective 
bargaining”, as the author puts it in his ‘Foreword’. His volume is 
wisely given to the public at a critical time as a suggestive record of 
the achievements of the recent epoch-making months in the important 
direction indicated. GEO. B. EAGER. 


The New World Order. By Samuel Zane Batten. Philadelphia, 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1919. 175 pp. 


In this booklet Dr. Batten has given us an admirably clear and 
comprehensive discussion of the social tasks of this great crisis in 
history. The chapter headings are “The Old and the New”, “The Re- 
building of the Community”, “The Democratization of Industry”, ‘The 
Socialization of the Nation”, “The Reconstruction of International 
Life” and “The Church and the Crisis’. ‘Thus he starts with a con- 
sideration of the local community and, step by step, broadens his view 
until it comprehends the entire world, and ends with a sane and earn- 
est presentation of the duty of the Church of- Christ in this solemn 
hour. Throughout, the discussion is balanced and discriminating, but 
earnest and aggressive in statement of principles and practical sug- 
gestions. C. S. GARDNER. 


Democracy in Reconstruction. Edited by Frederick A. Cleveland 
and Joseph Schafer. Haughton, Mifflin & Co., New York. 


This is an interesting discussion, first, of the ideals and institutions 
of democracy; second, of the economic, social and political problems 
in the past-war period. As many as nineteen different writers make 
contributions. This gives great variety in treatment and style, though 
it also gives the book a somewhat hashy character. However, there 
is a general unity in the points of view and in the trend of thought. 
Some of the contributions are, of course, superior to others; but the 
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general level of value is well maintained. The discussions are quite 
untechnical and are evidently intended for the “average” man; but 
this does not mean that they are unscientific. Indeed, they constitute 
an excellent popular presentation of the best scientific thought upon 
the topics treated. ; 

The volume is timely and deserves a wide reading. The whole 
problem of democracy must be thought through again; for the war has 
left nothing just as it was; and especially has it left all the problems 
of human adjustment far more urgent and acute than ever. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Applied Eugenics. By Paul Papenoe and Roswell Hill Johnson. 
New York, 1918, The Macmillan Co. 459 pp. 


The authors of this book are scientific men of high standing and 
are able to speak with authority upon the biological principles in- 
volved as well as upon the history and present status of the eugenics 
movement. And they present a very strong argument for their cause. 
The first one hundred and fifty pages of the book, in round numbers, 
are taken up with a discussion of the general subject of heredity. 
Then follows a brief outline of the history of the eugenics movement. 
Two chapters follow, on the desirability of restrictive eugenics and the 
dysgenic classes, which in general coincide with the classes generally 
discussed by sociologists as the defective, dependent and delinquent. 
The authors then plunge into the more practical aspects of the eugenic 
problem—first, the restrictive measures that ought to be enforced, 
and second and more important, the positive measures that should be 
adapted. Under both heads many excellent suggestions are made, but 
especially interesting are the chapters on “The Improvement of Sexual 
Selection’, “Increasing the Marriage Rate of the Superior’, and “In- 
crease of the Birth Rate of the Superior’. The remainder of the book 
deals with some of the more general questions respecting the applica- 
tion of eugenic principles, such as the race question, immigration, etc. 

The volume is well written and contains a mass of valuable infor- 
mation and suggestion. But one lays it down with the feeling that 
much of it, while interesting, is not quite convincing. Very much in- 
vestigation is yet to be done before we shall have a sufficient basis 
of demonstrated fact to justify a very definite and specific social 
policy. I cannot divest myself of the impression that, while the 
authors have made a decided contribution to the subject and have 
presented us with a strong argument for the policy which they advo- 
cate, they have overstated their case. It would almost be possible to 
justify aristocracy on the basis of their argument. 

Cc. S. GARDNER. 
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The Eclipse of Russia. By E. J. Dillon, Author of “Ourselves and 
Germany”, ‘Russian Characteristics”, ete. New York, 1918, George H. 
Doran Company. vii--|--423 pp. 


If my reader will draw a careful distinction between garrulus gos- 
sip and easy, familiar narration, and will apply the latter description 
to Mr. Dillon’s book, he will know what I think of it. Long years of 
residence with unlimited acquantance with men, affairs and move- 
ments gives to a discerning man the supreme ability to speak about 
a country. Mr. Dillon has this qualification and he manifests a rare 
degree of fairness and balance. He has his prejudices. He would be 
worthless if he had them not. The whole tragic story of Russia’s 
struggle to an untimely rebirth is sketched in outline, with many an 
intimate inlook upon the character and motive of a chief player as 
revealed in conversation and private or secret act. 

This is one of the books which will help to know a little more of 
that vast enigma, that congeries of conflicts and contradictions that 
is Russia and that some day will be redeemed and enlightened. 

W. O. CARVER. 


The New Book of Martyrs. By Georges Duhamel. Translated. from 
the French by Florence Simmons. New York, George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 221 pp. $1.35. 


A volume of stories learned in French hospitals by a French mili- 
tary doctor who knew and loved the sufferers. A recital of exploits, 
sufferings and sacrifices of wounded heroes, unmentioned save for the 
author. A side of war worthy of study, if one’s nerves are equal to 
the strain. The book is valuable as a picture of the life of the wounded 
and invaluable for the light shed on the psychology of suffering. No 
future study of the psychology of suffering will be complete without 
consulting “The New Book of Martyrs’. HENRY W. TIFFANY. 


The Call of a World Task. By J. Lovell Murray. Student Volun- 
teer Movement, New York. 214 pp. 


A book red hot from the author’s heart. It makes the reader sit 
up and take notice. Written with the world war as a background, and 
the facts and figures are expressed largely in the imagery and lan- 
guage of war. The fact that the author was limited to thirty days in 
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preparing the volume accounts for some failures of proportion in treat- 
ment of various phases; but taken as a whole it is an unanswerable 
argument for and a perfectly satisfactory statement of the sufficiency 
of Christ for every human need. ; 

The six chapters are entitled: “The Call for Reality in Religious 
Life”, “The Call for a Christian Internationalism”, “The Call of New 
Opportunities”, ‘“‘The Call of the World’s Present Need’, “The Call for 
a World Program in the Church”, “The Call for a Full Mobilization of 
Christian Forces’. Especially timely and helpful. Every pastor should 
have it, as it is filleq with valuable information for use in carrying out 
our five-year program of $75,000,000 in the South and $100,000,000 in 
the North. HENRY W. TIFFANY. 


Rural Life. By Charles Josiah Galpin, Associate Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, in charge of Rural Life Work in the College 
of Agriculture, the University of Wisconsin. New York, The Century 
Company, 1918. 386 pp. 


The number of books appearing on rural life and the rural church 
is a gratifying indication of the growing interest in the basic industry 
of society and the multitudes of people engaged in it. I have read a 
number of these books, but for real scientific value this volume is 
unique. With a sympathetic interest in rural folk and a truly scientific 
attitude of mind, Professor Galpin has made a really brilliant analysis 
of the essential forces and influences that make country life what it is. 
His chapters on Physical Influences, Psychology of Farm Life, The 
Social Problem, The Structure of Rural Society, The Social Rule of the 
Housewife, and The Social Rule of the Child are exceedingly profound, 
fresh and clear. They constitute, in fact, the best analysis of the rural 
problem that has been made, so far as my knowledge goes. 

This fine analysis is followed by a series of chapters in which the 
center makes many practical suggestions of great value for improving 
country life. 

The book is primarily a study of rural conditions in Wisconsin. 
But it is all the more valuable for this limitation. Country life varies 
greatly in different sections of the country; and this original and in- 
valuable study of those conditions as they exist in one section will 
prove immensely stimulating and suggestive to students of the problem 
as it exists in other sections. Moreover, much of what he says is true 
everywhere. His general conclusions and his methods of study will 
both be very helpful. C. S. GARDNER. 
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Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Vol. II. Macedonia-Zion, with 
Indexes. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1918. 724 pp. 


Dr. Hastings did not let the war interfere with his dictionaries. 
He went right ahead, for he knew that the war would end some time. 
So it comes to pass that Volume II of the “Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church” is now done, completing this set, which is parallel to the 
“Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels”. This volume is fully up to 
the level of the other volumes which Dr. Hastings has edited with 
consummate ability. Other editors have been content to rest their 
fame upon one volume or set of volumes, but Dr. Hastings has the 
dictionary habit. No one knows now whether he is through with his 
plans. Soon the “Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics” will be com- 
plete. “The Dictionary of the Bible” in five volumes came first and 
then the one-volume Bible Dictionary. These are all separate works 
with no dependence upon each other. Every article is written as if 
no other dictionaries were in existence. 

There are great articles in this new volume that challenge one’s 
attention and interest.. Dr. James Stalker writes on “Paul” with all 
his power and charm. Dr. James Moffatt treats “Righteousness” and 
“War” with the great learning for which he is famous. Dr. B. B. 
Warfield speaks clearly and strongly on “Redemption”. Dr. R. A. 
Falcom writes on “Timothy” and “Titus”, and Dr. J. M. Shaw on “The 
Resurrection of Christ”. Dr. D. Mackenzie discusses “Philippians”, 
while Dr. A. Souter treats of “Roads and Travel’. Dr. C. W. Emmet 
has “Romans”. One can easily see what a treat he has in store for 
himself in this new volume. The articles are thoroughly able and 
alive to all modern issues. Dr. Hastings keeps on finding new writers 
of force and interest. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Soul in Suffering. By Robert S. Carroll, Medical Director of 
Highland Hospital, Ashville, N. C. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
241 pp. $2.00. 


An attempt to bring the religious and medical views of suffering 
closer together, that the preacher and doctor view the patient from 
the same side of the couch. The application of spiritual truths to the 
practical problems of life. The author points out the “good which is 
always associated with the bad’, to reveal the bright side of dark situ- 
ations. A plea for healthy bodies, informed minds, active lives, sane 
judgments and a true view of the ills of humanity. His treatment of 
Moods; Complaining; Contention; Deserts; Margins; Co-operation; 
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Freedom; Serenity; Whole Living, are extremely suggestive to the 
preacher, and many of the illustrations used are more than worth the 
price of the book. Every chapter contains quotable material for the 
pastor, such as: “Crowded minds are crowding sanitariums and asy- 
lums”; “Of all guides which man follows, the most instinctively un- 
truthful are his undisciplined emotions”; “The elements needed for 
perfect physique are wholesome food, fresh air and hard work’; ‘Life 
is nothing in particular, only to those who are nothing in particular”; 
“The greatest single cause of illness of body today is the imperfect 
balance between food and physical exercise”; “If we are not happy, we 
are using life wrong”. 

The title does not fit the book as, strictly speaking, it truly covers 
only one-sixth of the matters treated. A sane and suggestive treat- 
ment of twenty-five different subjects well worthy of study by the 
pastor. HENRY W. TIFFANY. 


The Undying Fire. By H. G. Wells. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 


In this story the author is still the same brilliant, shrewd and 
sparkling seer. This is one of his finest books. The characters are 
real persons. His “Job” is most impressive, human and sympathetic. 
The book gives us a message of indomitable courage and will do much 
to do away with a great deal of snobbery about theology. This book 
is perhaps the author’s most amazing flight of imaginative writing. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


Reading the Bible. By William Lyon Phelps. The Macmillan Co. 
130 pp. $1.25. 


This little book of only three chapters is interesting and sugges- 
tive. The author gives several schemes for regular Bible reading, 


all of them good. 

The author discusses the Bible purely from the literary point of 
view. The treatment is neither theological nor devotional. He em- 
phasizes the Bible’s influence on English literature with the aim con- 
stantly in mind of helping the readers to become familiar with the 
most interesting parts of the Bible. This book will stimulate many 
to read the Bible with more intelligent enjoyment. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 
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John and His Writings. By D. A. Hayes. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 328 pp. $1.75. 


This is another valued volume from the prolific and graphic pen 
of Dr. D. A. Hayes. In this book John comes into his own. He is seen 
as a Christian prophet and theologian beyond compare. The “beloved 
disciple” is at once historian, pastor, seer and mystic. “Others may 
have been dominant in the past. Others may rule in the present. The 
future belongs to John. He increasingly will come to his own.” 

Every student of the New Testament will be charmed with this 
interpretation of the Gospel, the Letters and the Apocalypse of John. 
The author sounds an excellent note in his appraisement of John, in- 
deed, he makes of no effect the criticism that the Johannine litera- 
ture belongs to a disciple of Paul. 

The author’s conclusions as to date and authorship are sane and 
conservative. His interpretation of the messages of John in the three 
groups of his writings is scholarly, lucid and true. This book will do 
much to hush the mouths of theorizing critics and is of inestimable 
value to lovers of our Lord. H. C. WAYMAN. 


Classified Bibliography of Boy Life and Organized Work With Boys. 
By Ronald Tuttle Veal. Association Press. 196 pp. $1.25. 


Contents of book: These are a few of the classifications:. Boy life 
and character considered under the divisions of physical development, 
mental development, moral and religious development and social de- 
velopment; Organized work for boys; Welfare and protective agen- 
cies; Correction and reform; Book for boys. 

The purpose of the book is to make available for workers with 
boys the reference material on all phases of the subject. We believe 
it to be the most complete list of boy work material in the field, and 
a, most useful book in its scientific method of classification. It is valu- 
able for Y. M. C. A. boys’ work secretaries, Scout masters, ministers 
and all other workers with boys. 


Sex and Life. By Thomas Walton Galloway, Ph.D., Litt.D. Asso- 
ciation Press. 96 pp. 60 cts. 


The nature and development of sex and its relation to health and 
personality is the subject of this book. Its purpose is to suggest the 
points at which sex stimulates individual and social life. To inquire 
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how we may reap the greatest value and satisfaction and inspiration 
from its possession and use and may avoid disasters which come from 
the perversion of these great possibilities. 

It views the whole problem of sex as a matter for intelligent educa- 
tional guidance, to be treated positively and constructively, interpret- 
ing the psychological and sociological meaning of sex as well as its 
physiology, so as to form an adequate motive for self-mastery. It is 
written primarily for undergraduate men, but really of very general 
value. 


The New Opportunity of the Church. By Robert E. Speer. The 
Macmillan Company. 112 pp. 60 cts. 


Dr. Speer is at his best in this book. It is an appeal to the church. 
Present privileges and responsibilities must be realized. The author 
terms the book a “simple word of summons and reassurance”. This 
is in evidence in each chapter. Beginning with a consideration of 
some Dangers and Duties of the Present Hour, the author passes to 
the Present Business of the Church, and then takes up the effect of 
the War on Christian Conviction and Ideals, The Duty of a Larger 
Christian Co-operation, and finally the War Aims and Foreign Missions. 

He insists that the thousands who have recently learned the un- 
worthiness of selfish lives should resolve to give themselves to the 
Christian ministry, to missionary and social service and to careers of 
philanthropic and political and religious consecration. Would that the 
example of the young Americans, who went on a foreign mission to 
Northern France, stimulate thousands of young men and women to 
go forth on the foreign mission of peace to Asia and Africa and Latin 
America. A reading of this book will stir emotion and deeper conse- 
cration which will lead to the establishment of the reign of Christ in 
human life. H. C. WAYMAN. 


The Consuming Fire. By Harris Elliott Kirk. The Macmillan 
Company. re 


Dr. Kirk draws an interesting parallel. He knows Isaiah and his 
times. Rightly does he insist that Isaiah is the supreme prophet of 


the Old Testament. This prophet spoke in the eighth century before 
Christ, ‘one of the most fascinating and illuminating epochs of the 
past”. This period was distinguished by the successful struggle of 
the chosen people with Assyria. Moral reality was challenged by 
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material efficiency, but righteousness prevailed. These truths made 
so lucid by our author in his interpretation of this Old Testament 
Gospel is of vital importance to the social and religious understanding 
of our times. Eighth century Judea and twentieth century America 
have much in common. “The same moral principles involved, and the 
same issues decided on the hills of Palestine, which, after four years 
of suffering and sacrifice, have been successfully determined on the 
fields of France.” Faith in God, as in Isaiah’s time, will sustain the 
morale of a nation alike in the grave problems of social and religious 
readjustment as under the stress and strain of world war. This work 
will stimulate thought on the much discussed topics of today. 
H. C. WAYMAN. 


Prophecy and Authority. By Kemper Fullerton. The Macmillan 
Company. 213 pp. $1.50. 


The author gives us a study in History of the Doctrine and Inter- 
pretation of Scripture. He has done a good work and scholarly, but 


like many another he has dogmatically attempted to free the Christian 
religion from supposed “complicated interpretations” and to dogmati- 
cally announce “present day principles” that will provide the simpli- 
fied form of the Christian religion demanded by the times. 

The author shows great learning and untiring research as he wades 
through the Patristic Period and shows us the peculiar tenets of the 
Gnostics, of Marcion, and the Old Catholic Fathers. But for what pur- 
pose? It is held just a bit in obeyance, yet nevertheless it is funda- 
mental in his work—to show the error (?) of predictive prophecy. 
As he says, “Just as soon as men ceased to do their daily thinking by 
the allegorical method, predictive Messianic prophecy’s effectiveness 
was gone.” This begs the whole question. The author “seeks to show 
that the fact of a false principle of exegesis”—and he is not the only 
one who has sought so to do, nor is he the only one who has gloriously 
failed. Is it fair to say “Jesus fulfilled prophecy not because he is 
the fulfiller of prophetic predictions but because he is the fulfiller of 
prophetic ideals’? This is giving information to our Lord. He under- 
stood the Scriptures “‘to speak of Him”, and “to be fulfilled in Him”’’. 
The ideals of “grace and truth” spoken of by the prophets came when 
the “Word became fiesh and tabernacled among ‘us’. 

One regrets that such a good book sounds such a false note. After 
all such books are read, we need only to turn to the Book and see for 
ourselves—predictive Messianic prophecy is a fact. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 
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